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LIBRARY 


Dear  Mr .  Honey : 


Re :  COLUC  Task  Force  -  Population 
and  Employment  Allocations 


It  is  our  pleasure  to  submit  to  you  our  report  on  the  above  subject, 
which  completes  the  work  we  were  commissioned  to  undertake  by  your 
letter  of  April  10,  1974. 

In  addition  to  the  population  and  employment  allocations  for  1971, 
1986  and  2001,  our  report  comments  on  the  data  base  available  to  us, 
discusses  what  appear  to  be  some  unresolved  aspects  of  the  Mature- 
State  Plan  and  concludes  with  suggestions  for  further  research  work 
related  to  these  and  other  problems. 

In  perusing  our  report,  you  will  find  that  we  had  to  apply  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  professional  judgment  in  reconciling  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  project  which  calls  for  a  combination  of  the  following 
criteria: 


-  adherence  to  COLUC  objectives  and  phasing  logic, 
recognition  of  trends,  and 

-  recognition  of  physical  constraints. 

Using  the  available  data  and  carrying  out  some  necessary  adjustments, 
we  developed  population  and  employment  figures  as  of  1971  and  carried 
out  population  and  employment  allocations  for  1986  and  2001  within  the 
framework  of  the  above-mentioned  criteria.  We  considered  the  Mature- 
State  figures  and  hierarchical  relationships  as  immutable  targets  and 
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used  the  control  totals  prepared  by  the  COLUC  task  force  working 
group  as  our  guidelines  in  approaching  these  figures.  For  the 
year  2001,  we  were  able  to  rely  substantially  on  the  Mature-State 
assignments.  For  1986, 

-  the  present  status  and  trends, 

-  the  feasible  installation  and  use  of  infrastructure, 

the  objective  of  achieving  the  desired  decentralization  of 
employment ,  and 

the  distribution  of  functional  roles 

had  to  be  considered  simultaneously.  Our  allocations  involve  signi¬ 
ficant  changes  in  growth  rates  in  population  over  a  remarkably  short 
period  of  time,  as  shown  below. 

ANNUAL  GROWTH  RATES  OF  POPULATION 
BY  SUB-REGION  -  PER  CENT 


1961/1971 

1971/1986 

1986/2001 

2001/Mature 

State 

COLUC  Urban  Total 

3.0 

1.9 

1.6 

1.2 

Metro  Toronto 

2.3 

1.1 

0.7 

2.4 

Aurora /Newmarket  Sub-region  4.3 

3.7 

3.0 

2.4 

Mississauga  Sub-region 

7.5 

4.8 

3.2 

1.8 

Hamilton  Sub-region 

3.3 

2.0 

1.5 

1.2 

Oshawa  Sub-region 

3.9 

4.2 

4.4 

3.4 

Knowing  the  present  infrastructure,  preferences  and  short  term  govern¬ 
ment  plans,  it  seems  to  us  very  unlikely  that  a  substantially  more 
rapid  deceleration  of  Metro  Toronto  and  the  Mississauga  sub-region 
could  be  realistically  accepted  for  1986.  The  Oshawa  sub-region, 
which  grew  1.3  times  faster  than  the  COLUC  urban  area  from  1961  to 
1971,  is  assumed  to  grow  2.2  times  faster  from  1971  to  1986. 

The  change  in  activity  rates  is  also  assumed  to  be  dramatic,  particu¬ 
larly  with  regard  to  retail,  service  and  other  (RSO)  employment,  which 
will  relate  to  hierarchical  status.  In  the  Oshawa  sub-region  for 
instance,  total  employment  in  1971  was  62,200,  amounting  to  37.2% 
of  the  population;  we  predict  this  to  rise  to  45.5%  in  1986.  RSO 
employment  accounted  for  51%  of  the  total  in  1971,  and  is  to  rise 
to  61%  in  1986.  Similar  changes  are  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
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Mississauga  sub-region,  with  the  result  in  particular  that  Mississauga 
itself  will  change  its  "dormitory"  character  into  a  much  more  self- 
sufficient  central  function.  The  success  of  efforts  to  decentralize 
employment  will  mean  that  the  change  in  activity  rates  and  the  share 
of  RSO  employment  in  Metro  Toronto  will  be  much  less. 

We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  preference  for  accelerated  growth  of 
the  Oshawa  sub-region  in  the  immediate  future  as  well  as  over  the 
long-term  to  the  Mature-State.  This  preference  became  a  critical 
issue  in  the  1986  allocations.  We  explored  this  issue  in  a  separate 
letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Schmidt,  in  an  effort  to  clarify  what  would 
in  our  view  be  the  maximum  desirable  acceleration  of  growth  in  this 
sub-region  to  1986,  taking  into  account  the  necessity  of  matching 
population  growth  with  a  corresponding  growth  of  employment  and  the 
balance  of  the  COLUC  system  as  a  whole,  not  only  to  1986  but  also  from 
1986  to  2001  and  the  Mature-State.  The  letter  is  attached  as  an 
appendix  to  our  report . 

We  hope  that  our  attempt  to  combine  the  objectives  of  the  COLUC 
Mature-State  Plan  with  a  meaningful  interpolation  will  serve  its 
purpose  of  underlining  the  need  for  government  programs  to  achieve 
the  radical  change  in  past  patterns  of  growth. 


Peat,  Marwick  and  Partners 


H.  L.  Robinson,  for 

Murray  V.  Jones  and  Associates 


Murray  V.  Jones  and  Associates  Limited 


Urban  and  regional  consultants 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  firms  of  Murray  V.  Jones  and  Associates  Limited  and  Peat,  Marwick 
and  Partners  were  charged  with  the  task  of  establishing  population 
and  employment  figures  for  the  23  urban  places  of  the  COLUC  area  in 
1986  and  2001.  The  consultants  were  requested  to  use  the  1971  cen¬ 
sus  figures  as  a  base  and  the  Mature-State  figures  as  final  targets, 
and  to  establish  meaningful  intermediate  points  for  the  years  1986 
and  2001.  The  consultants  decided  that  for  the  purposes  of  this  study, 
the  23  urban  places  should  when  necessary  be  aggregated  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  five  sub-regions: 

-  Metropolitan  Toronto,  including  the  Northern  fringe 

-  Aurora  Newmarket 

(Aurora-Newmarket ,  Richmond  Hill,  Woodbridge  and  Markham) 


-  Mississauga 

(Mississauga,  Oakville,  Erin  Mills,  North  Oakville, 
Brampton-Bramalea,  Milton  and  Georgetown) 


-  Hamilton 

(Hamilton,  Burlington,  North  Burlington  and  Milton) 


Oshawa 

(Oshawa,  Whitby,  North  Pickering,  South  Pickering, 
Ajax,  Bowmanville,  Audley  and  Columbus). 


A  map  of  these  sub-regions  is  shown  in  Exhibit  1,  opposite . 


Employment  was  consolidated  into  two  categories: 


Manufacturing,  construction  and  wholesaling  (M  and  W) 
retail,  service  and  other  (RSO) . 
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Our  report  is  organized  into  five  parts: 


Part 

I 

Part 

II 

Part 

III 

Part 

IV 

Part 

V 

Population  and  Employment  Allocations 
Functional  Class  and  Functional  Role 
Discussion  of  Control  Totals 
Comments  Regarding  the  Mature-State 
Suggestions  for  Further  Research. 
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PART  I 

POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  ALLOCATIONS,  1971,  1986  AND  2001 


In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  reference,  the  Consultants  have 
allocated  population  and  employment  for  the  23  urban  places  in  the 
Central  Ontario  Lakeshore  Urban  Complex  (COLUC)  area. 

The  1971  population  of  the  23  urban  places  was  supplied  by  the 
working  group  of  the  COLUC  Task  Force  on  the  basis  of  census  data, 
and  1971  employment  allocations  were  derived  by  the  Consultants  from 
available  census  and  other  data.  Population  and  employment  alloca¬ 
tions  for  the  years  1986  and  2001  were  then  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
desired  growth  path  for  each  of  the  23  urban  places  from  1971  to  the 
Mature-State,  within  the  framework  of  the  control  totals  supplied  by 
the  COLUC  working  group.  However,  given  the  nearness  of  1986,  the 
allocations  necessarily  had  to  take  into  account  the  existing  level 
of  services  and  irrevocable  commitments  which  have  been  made.  The 
results  of  the  allocations  are  given  in  Appendix  1  as  Tables  1  to  5 
and  are  illustrated  in  the  accompanying  charts.  Table  6  showing 
employment  in  the  Mature-State  is  in  the  same  format  as  Tables  3, 

4  and  5 . 
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GENERAL  REMARKS 


In  January  1974,  the  COLUC  Task  Force  issued  a  preliminary  working 
document  entitled  "Definition  of  the  Mature-State  Plan".  The  docu¬ 
ment  represents  an  elaboration  of  the  work  undertaken  to  develop  the 
Toronto-Centred  Region  concept  and  involves  a  more  detailed  specifi¬ 
cation  of  the  preferred  structure  of  the  urban  system  in  the  COLUC 
area  in  its  Mature-State. 

Planning  Objectives 

An  essential  planning  objective  of  the  Toronto-Centred  Region  is  to 
accelerate  development  in  the  eastern  part  of  Zone  1  relative  to  growth 
in  the  central  and  western  parts.  This  objective  is  expressed  in  the 
COLUC  Mature-State  Plan,  which  is  designed  to  create  a  major  sub-region 
centred  on  Oshawa-Whitby .  The  Plan  also  envisages  the  consolidation  of 
Hamilton  as  a  major  sub-regional  centre  to  the  west,  and  also  the  growth 
of  the  City  of  Mississauga  as  a  major  sub-regional  centre  in  order  that 
the  large  population  to  the  west  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  can  obtain  a 
number  of  higher  order  goods  and  services  there,  rather  than  having  to 
commute  to  Metro  Toronto.  The  Plan  for  a  more  balanced  growth  of  the 
COLUC  area  would  result  in  a  more  efficient  use  of  transportation  faci¬ 
lities  and  in  a  more  decentralized  population,  providing  for  a  choice  of 
urban  centres  of  widely  differing  sizes  as  well  as  the  most  cost-effective 
provision  of  services. 

At  the  same  time,  realism  must  be  stressed  in  the  allocation  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  employment,  since  a  number  of  forces  presently  exist  which 
will  continue  to  affect  the  system  as  it  progresses  through  time. 

For  example,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  assume  greatly  accelerated 
development  in  the  eastern  area  in  the  near  future,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  also  be  difficult  to  curb  the  rate  of  development  in  the  west. 
Existing  services  as  well  as  announced  commitments  imply  continued 
growth  momentum  in  the  western  area  for  the  next  10  to  15  years,  in 
addition  to  which  a  pattern  of  preferences  has  been  established  which 
favours  development  in  the  west  and  which  cannot  readily  be  shifted 
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towards  the  east.  Accordingly,  the  relative  shift  of  growth  rates 
between  1971  and  1986  is  less  than  in  the  ensuing  15  years  to  2001. 

In  allocating  population  and  employment,  we  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
take  account  of  past  trends  on  the  one  hand  and  the  preferred  balance 
of  the  Mature-State  on  the  other.  We  believe  that  our  allocations  ful¬ 
fill  the  two  requirements  stated. 

Control  Totals 


As  the  basis  for  their  work,  the  Consultants  were  given  control  totals 
for  population  and  employment  for  the  COLUC  area  for  the  years  1971, 
1986,  2001  and  the  Mature-State.  These  control  totals  have  been  used 
with  the  following  modifications : 

(1)  The  TARMS  employment  figures  for  1971  have  been  substantially 
revised  in  light  of  census  labour  force  and  employment  data. 

(2)  We  have  not  used  the  control  figures  of  the  COLUC  area's  total 
employment,  which  include  employment  in  the  rural  areas,  since 
these  were  not  necessary  for  our  purpose.  Instead,  the  control 
totals  of  employment  in  the  23  urban  centres  have  been  used. 

(3)  Total  employment  in  the  23  urban  centres  in  the  Mature-State 
has  been  taken  as  3,314,000.  This  figure  corresponds  with  the 
total  of  Column  (24 ), Table  3  of  the  Mature-State  document,  plus 
the  200,000  employees  held  in  reserve. 

(4)  These  200,000  employees  were  then  allocated  to  some  of  the  23 
urban  centres  as  explained  below. 


, 


EXHIBIT  2 


COLUC  POPULATION  ESTIMATES 
ONTARIO,  COLUC  URBAN  AND 
URBAN  SUB-REGIONS 


(in 

000  's) 

Mature 

Mature 
Sta  te/ 

1961 

1971 

1986 

2001 

Sta  te 

1971 

Ontario 

Total  Pop. 
Growth 

Annual  Rate 

6,236 

7,703 

1.235 

2.1% 

9,753 

1.266 

1.6% 

11,646 

1.194 

1.2% 

14,600 

1.254 

1.14% 

COLUC  Urban 

Total  Pop. 

2,310.7 

3,092 

4,129 

5,260 

6,700 

Growth 

Annual  Rate 

1 .338 

3  .0% 

1.335 

1.9% 

1 .274 

1.6% 

1.274 

1.2% 

2.17 

Metro  Toronto 

Total  Pop. 

1,681 

2,104 

2,480 

2,740 

2,900 

Growth 

Annual  Rate 

1,252 

2.3% 

1.18 

1.1% 

1.10 

0.7% 

1.06 

0.3% 

1.38 

Aurora /Newma rket 
Sub  Region 


Total  Pop. 

45  .2 

69.0 

119 

185 

300 

Growth 

1.527 

1.72 

1.55 

1.62 

4.35 

Annual  Rate 

4.3% 

3.7% 

3.0% 

2  .4% 

Mississauga 

Sub  Region 

Total  Pop. 

149  .9 

310 

625 

1,000 

1,415 

Growth 

2,069 

2.02 

1.60 

1.42 

4.56 

Annual  Rate 

7.5% 

4.8% 

3  .2% 

1.8% 

Hamilton 

Sub-Region 

Total  Pop  . 

320.3 

442 

595 

745 

945 

Growth 

1.379 

1.35 

1.25 

1.27 

2.14 

Annual  Rate 

3.3% 

2  .0% 

1.5% 

1.2% 

Oshawa 

Sub  Region 

Total  Pop. 

114.3 

167 

310 

590 

1,140 

Growth 

1.464 

1 .85 

1.90 

1.93 

6.81 

Annual  Rate 

3  .9% 

4.2  % 

4.4% 

3.4% 
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(5)  In  addition,  a  population  of  5,000  has  been  added  in  the  Mature- 
State  to  each  of  three  urban  centres,  namely,  Brampton-Bramalea, 
North  Burlington  and  Bowmanville,  in  order  that  the  total  urban 
population  in  the  Mature-State  would  agree  with  the  control  figure 
of  6,700,000. 


With  the  exception  of  these  alterations,  which  are  discussed  more 
fully  in  Part  III  of  this  report,  the  control  totals  provided  by  the 
COLUC  working  group  were  used  throughout  this  exercise.  They  are 
summarized  as  follows: 


Exhibit  3:  Population  Control  Totals 


COLUC  -  Total  Population 

-  Urban  Population 

COLUC  -  Total  Urban  Employment 
by  Place  of  Work 

-  Urban  Activity  Rate 


Mature 


1971 

1986 

2001 

State 

(in 

000’s) 

3,325 

4,429 

5,647 

7,229 

3,092 

4,129 

5,260 

6,700 

1,368 

2,035 

2,558 

3,314 

44.2% 

49.3% 

48.6% 

49.5% 

POPULATION  ALLOCATIONS 


The  first  step  in  the  population  allocations  was  to  examine  the  growth 
trends  for  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  four  sub-regions  defined  in 
the  Mature-State  document,  from  1961  to  1971  as  well  as  from  1971  to 
the  Mature-State.  This  analysis  produced  the  results  shown  in  Exhibit 
2,  opposite. 

Given  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  population  growth  in  1986-2001  com¬ 
pared  with  1971-86,  we  concluded  that  the  total  COLUC  urban  population 
of  6,700,000  would  be  reached  in  about  2021;  population  growth  after 
2001  would  be  less  than  in  the  preceding  15  years.  Thus,  we  think 
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it  is  unlikely  that  the  Mature-State  would  be  reached  in  the  linear 
manner  illustrated  in  Forecast  "A"  of  Figure  1  in  the  Mature-State 
document.  Since  as  the  Mature-State  is  approached,  new  development 
will  occur  more  and  more  outside  the  COLUC  area,  one  would  antici¬ 
pate  that  the  ultimate  urban  population  of  6,700,000  would  tend  to 
be  reached  somewhat  asymptotically;  that  is,  the  growth  of  popula¬ 
tion  would  tend  to  level  off.  Indeed,  from  this  point  of  view,  even 
2021  is  a  rather  early  date  for  the  Mature-State,  and  a  later  date 
would  be  preferable,  a  point  to  which  we  return  below. 

A  second  point  which  emerges  from  Exhibit  2  is  the  change  in  the  rela¬ 
tive  growth  rates  in  the  east  as  against  the  other  sub-regions  in  1971 
86  compared  with  1961-71.  According  to  our  allocations,  growth  in  the 
east  will  be  somewhat  higher  in  1971-86  than  before,  whereas  growth  in 
Metro  Toronto  and  the  other  three  sub-regions,  as  well  as  in  COLUC  as 
a  whole,  will  be  less  in  1971-86  than  before.  This  difference  becomes 
even  more  marked  in  the  two  time-spans  from  1986  to  the  Mature-State. 
This  would  be  consistent  with  the  firm  establishment  of  Oshawa-Whitby ' 
functional  role  as  the  major  centre  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  COLUC 
area. 

Urban  Places 


Within  the  framework  of  the  sub-regional  totals  shown  in  Exhibit  2, 
population  allocations  were  then  made  to  each  of  the  23  urban  centres. 
Particularly  in  the  period  1971-86,  these  allocations  were  constrained 
by  the  Consultants’  knowledge  of  various  servicing  capabilities  and 
constraints  in  particular  areas.  For  example,  work  by  one  of  the  con¬ 
sulting  firms  indicates  that  in  the  Regional  Municipality  of  York, 
provision  of  services  to  Richmond  Hill  will  be  easier  than  to  Aurora- 
Newmarket,  where  the  additional  servicing  facilities  required  present 
both  physical  and  cost  problems.  For  this  reason,  growth  in  Richmond 
Hill  is  initially  higher  than  in  Aurora-Newmarket .  Similar  factors 
were  taken  into  account  in  other  allocations,  in  Mississauga,  for 
example,  based  on  the  Consultants'  knowledge  of  these  sub-regions. 
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New  Towns 


A  major  question  involves  the  timing  of  development  of  the  various 
New  Towns  to  the  north  of  the  Parkway  Belt.  As  the  detailed  allo¬ 
cations  show,  in  the  eastern  area,  we  assume  that  development  of 
North  Pickering  will  already  be  well  underway  by  1986  and  that  rapid 
development  of  Columbus  will  be  undertaken  before  2001.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  development  of  Audley  will  be  just  beginning  by  that  date; 
rapid  development  will  follow  after  2001. 

In  the  Hamilton  sub-region,  we  assume  that  the  development  of  North 
Burlington  will  be  delayed  until  after  2001.  In  the  Mississauga  sub- 
region,  the  present  rate  of  development  of  Erin  Mills  is  assumed  to 
continue,  while  the  development  of  North  Oakville  will  start  only 
after  1986.  Brampton-Bramalea  is  already  a  major  centre  north  of 
the  Parkway,  and  thus  does  not  qualify  as  a  New  Town  in  the  sense 
used  here.  In  any  case,  although  large  in  absolute  numbers,  its 
population  will  grow  at  a  substantially  slower  rate  than  that  of 
the  New  Towns  properly  speaking. 

The  relatively  greater  emphasis  on  New  Town  development  in  the  eastern 
area  is  of  course  related  to  the  accelerated  growth  called  for  by  the 
Mature-State  preferences,  including  Oshawa-Whitby ' s  role  as  a  major 
sub-regional  centre  before  2001,  if  possible.  The  servicing  and 
transportation  implications  of  the  development  of  the  New  Towns  as 
envisaged  in  our  population  allocations  are  important.  The  New 
Towns  are  an  essential  element  of  the  Mature-State  plan.  Equally, 
the  timing  of  development  of  these  New  Towns  is  an  essential  element 
in  achieving  the  relative  growth  rates  required  for  the  COLUC  sub- 
regions;  clearly,  the  Mature-State  can  only  be  realized  if  these 
relative  growth  rates  are  changed. 
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EMPLOYMENT  ALLOCATIONS 


Labour  force  and  employment  data  for  1971  provided  the  starting  point 
of  the  employment  allocations.  These  data  were  from  two  sources:  the 
TARMS  data  base  and  the  1971  census.  The  TARMS  data  were  collected  by 
summer  students  working  for  the  Ministry  of  Transport  and  Communications 
in  1972.  The  reliability  of  the  data  is  open  to  some  doubt,  given  the 
limited  time  which  the  students  were  given  for  their  work.  The  1971 
census  provided  the  following: 

(i)  employment  by  place  of  residence  in  the  six  counties  plus  the 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  which  comprise  the  COLUC 
area.  From  this  we  were  able  to  calculate  that  the  total  employ¬ 
ment  of  persons  residing  in  the  COLUC  area,  omitting  the  appro¬ 
priate  parts  of  Ontario  and  Durham  Counties,  was  1,458,000  in 
1971.  In  the  23  urban  places,  the  corresponding  figure  was 
1,357,000,  representing  an  activity  rate  of  43.9%  of  the  total 
COLUC  urban  population  of  3,092,400.  Activity  rates  in  the 
separate  counties  as  well  as  the  Metropolitan  areas  of  Toronto 
and  Hamilton  were  not  uniform;  they  varied  between  a  low  of 

37.9 %  in  Durham  County  and  a  high  of  45.7%  in  the  Municipality 
of  Metro  Toronto; 

(ii)  the  experienced  labour  force  by  industrial  classification  for 
the  six  counties  and  Metropolitan  Toronto,  including  a  special 
breakdown  of  trade  into  wholesale  and  retail.  We  were  thus  able 
to  ascertain  that  38.3%  of  total  employment  was  in  manufacturing, 
construction  and  wholesaling,  constituting  the  first  of  the  two 
categories  condensed  from  the  TARMS  five-fold  classification, 
while  61.7%  of  employment  was  in  the  second  category,  made  up 

of  retail,  service  and  other  employment.  This  percentage  split 
differs  substantially  from  the  split  shown  by  the  TARMS  data, 
which  was  44.3%  -  55.7%. 
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Figures  for  1971  and  the  Mature-State 

The  1971  control  total  of  1,368,000  for  employment  by  place  of  work 
in  the  23  urban  places,  provided  by  the  Task  Force  working  group, 
implies  a  net  in-commuting  of  11,000  into  the  23  urban  places.  Al¬ 
though  this  is  probably  less  in-commuting  than  in  fact  occurred,  we 
did  not  wish  to  alter  the  control  total  provided  by  the  working  group. 
This  total  exceeds  by  101,000  the  total  of  1,267,000  obtained  from  the 
TARMS  data.*  The  first  task  in  the  employment  allocations  was  there¬ 
fore  to  increase  the  TARMS  figures  for  the  23  urban  places  so  that  they 
would  add  up  to  1,368,000.  This  was  done  on  a  proportional  basis,  by 
multiplying  each  of  the  TARMS  figures  by  1.08;  the  results  are  shown 
in  Column  (1)  of  Table  2  and  Column  (1)  of  Table  3,  which  are  iden¬ 
tical.  (See  Appendix  1  for  reference). 

The  second  step  was  to  divide  the  1971  employment  in  each  urban  place 
into  the  two  categories  required,  taking  account  of  the  TARMS  figure 
on  the  one  hand,  which  shows  that  the  split  varies  considerably  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  the  overall  split  of  38%  -  62%  mentioned 
earlier  on  the  other.  The  TARMS  figures  were  used  as  weights  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  control  totals  by  urban  place  and  by  employment  sector. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Columns  (3)  and  (4)  of  Table  3. 

The  employment  allocations  for  1971,  together  with  those  of  the  Mature- 
State,  provided  the  two  benchmarks  for  the  employment  allocations  in 
1986  and  2001.  However,  before  using  the  Mature-State  figures  as 
given  in  Table  3  of  the  Mature-State  document,  it  was  necessary  to 
distribute  the  200,000  employees  held  in  reserve.  20,000  of  these 
were  allocated  to  MaltPn  and  70,000  to  North  Pickering;  this  latter 
figure  seemed  a  reasonable  maximum  in  light  of  the  Consultants'  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  prospective  volume  of  traffic  at  the  North  Pickering  air¬ 
port  and  the  number  of  employees  which  might  be  required. 

* 

The  difference  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  TARMS  data  counted 
as  employed  only  those  who  had  worked  35  hours  during  the  week  of  the 
survey,  whereas  the  census  definition  of  an  employed  person  is  broader 
see  1971  Census  Advance  Bulletin  94-790. 
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The  remaining  110,000  employees  were  allocated  to  the  six  following 
places:  Oakville,  Erin  Mills,  Brampton-Bramalea ,  South  Pickering, 

Oshawa-Whitby  and  Columbus.  The  rationale  for  this  allocation  was 
to  increase  the  activity  rates  in  these  places  so  that  they  would 
more  closely  correspond  to  the  rates  in  other  places  of  the  same 
functional  class.  For  example,  Burlington  has  an  activity  rate  in 
the  Mature-State  of  43%  and  is  in  functional  Class  IV,  whereas 
Columbus,  which  is  also  in  Class  IV,  is  shown  in  Table  3  of  the 
Mature-State  document  with  an  activity  rate  of  25%  and  Erin  Mills 
with  a  rate  of  22%.  As  a  result  of  our  allocations,  these  two  places 
as  well  as  Brampton-Bramalea  and  South  Pickering,  all  of  which  are  in 
functional  Class  IV,  will  have  activity  rates  of  30%  or  more.  The 
activity  rate  of  Oshawa-Whitby  has  been  increased  from  47%  to  54% 
and  Oakville’s  rate  from  36%  to  51%.  All  of  the  200,000  employees 
have  been  allocated  to  retail,  service  and  other  employment  which, 
with  other  minor  adjustments,  now  totals  2,320,000  and  is  equal  to 
70%  of  3,314,000. 

With  total  employment  by  place  of  work  in  the  23  urban  centres  at 
3,314,000,  an  activity  rate  of  46%  applied  to  the  total  urban  popu¬ 
lation  would  give  total  employment  by  place  of  residence  of  3,082,000. 
This  would  imply  net  in-commuting  to  the  23  urban  centres  taken  to¬ 
gether  of  232,000;  this  seems  too  large.  Moreover,  although  the 
issue  is  speculative,  we  are  not  convinced  that  the  activity  rate 
in  the  Mature-State  will  be  lower  than  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  order  to  keep  net  in-commuting  to  a  smaller  total,  we  decided 
to  use  an  activity  rate  of  48%  in  the  Mature-State,  resulting  in 
total  employment  by  place  of  residence  of  3,216,000  and  a  total 
in-commuting  of  98,000.  This  seems  more  reasonable,  and  the  figures 
in  Columns  (22)  and  (25)  of  Table  3  in  the  Mature-State  document  have 
been  adjusted  accordingly. 


. 
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By  interpolation,  net  in-commuting  was  estimated  at  41,000  in  1986 
and  64,000  in  2001.  The  net  in-commuting  totals  were  distributed 
to  Metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  four  sub-regions  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  and  then  as  between  the  urban  centres  in  each  sub-region. 

Figures  for  1986  and  2001 

Using  the  control  figure  of  2,035,000  for  total  employment  in  1986, 
total  employment  by  place  of  residence  was  obtained  by  subtracting 
41,000,  giving  a  total  of  1,994,000  and  an  activity  rate  of  48.3% 
overall.  This  total  was  allocated  to  the  sub-regions  and  individual 
centres  taking  account  of  the  variations  in  the  activity  rates  noted 
in  1971.  Similarly,  subtraction  of  64,000  from  the  control  total  of 
2,558,000  for  employment  by  place  of  work  in  2001  gave  a  total  of 
2,494,000  for  employment  by  place  of  residence  and  an  activity  rate 
of  47.4%  overall.  This  rate  was  likewise  applied  to  the  sub-regions 
and  the  23  urban  centres,  again  taking  account  of  the  variations  noted 
in  1971  although  to  a  lesser  extent.  Employment  by  place  of  work  in 
1986  and  2001  was  then  obtained  by  adding  or  subtracting  the  net  com¬ 
muting  for  each  centre,  estimated  as  per  the  preceding  paragraph. 

The  resulting  activity  rates  by  sub-region  are  shown  below: 

Exhibit  4: 

Activity  Rates  (Employment  by  Place  of  Work) 
by  Sub-Region,  1971,  1986,  2001  and  the  Mature-State 


1971 

1986 

2001 

Mature-State 

Metro  Toronto 

47.7 

51.5 

50.0 

50.0 

Aurora-Newmarket 

28.3 

50.3 

42.7 

47.0 

Mississauga 

37.5 

44.3 

44.3 

45.2 

Hamilton 

37.9 

49.1 

52.3 

56.5 

Oshawa 

37.2 

45.5 

46.8 

48.2 

COLUC  -  Urban  Total 

44.2 

49.3 

48.6 

49.5 
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The  activity  rates  for  the  23  urban  places  taken  together  are 
slightly  higher  than  for  the  COLUC  area  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the 
lower  rate  in  the  rural  areas  and  the  related  in-commuting .  In 
particular,  the  rate  of  49.3%  in  1986  compares  with  the  overall 
COLUC  rate  of  48.7%;  the  corresponding  figures  for  2001  are  48.6% 
and  48.0%.  An  examination  of  the  above  figures,  together  with 
Tables  2  to  5  and  the  accompanying  charts,  shows  that  the  high 
rates  for  1986  involve  some  difficulties  for  the  sub-regional 
employment  allocations  and  for  the  urban  places  within  the  sub- 
regions.  In  particular,  there  is  a  sharp  rise  in  the  activity 
rates  in  the  four  sub-regions  outside  Metropolitan  Toronto  from 
1971  to  1986,  compared  with  a  much  smaller  rise  (or  none  at  all) 
in  the  following  15  years  to  2001.  If  the  sub-regional  allocations 
in  1986  were  reduced,  the  consequence  would  be,  within  the  framework 
of  the  given  control  total,  an  even  greater  rise  in  the  activity  rate 
for  Metropolitan  Toronto,  which  is  already  higher  in  1986  than  in 
2001.  In  our  view,  it  would  be  desirable  to  re-evaluate  this  problem 
in  light  of  the  further  work  proposed  later  in  this  report. 

The  final  step  was  to  split  the  employment  figures  thus  arrived  at 
into  the  two  employment  categories.  For  this  purpose,  a  sectoral 
split  in  1986  and  2001  was  first  required. 

As  noted,  the  first  category  of  employment  (manufacturing,  construc¬ 
tion  and  wholesaling)  accounted  for  38.3%  of  total  employment  in  1971, 
whereas  in  the  Mature-State  it  was  assumed  to  account  for  30%.  Inter¬ 
polation  gave  35.7%  for  1986  and  33.1%  for  2001.  Control  totals  for 
the  two  sectors  followed  directly  from  the  controls  for  total  employ¬ 
ment.  Using  the  totals  for  the  five  sub-regions,  a  distribution  was 
made  according  to  a  matrix  of  weights,  computed  by  geometric  inter¬ 
polation  between  1971  and  the  Mature-State.  Within  the  four  sub- 
regions,  the  method  was  repeated  in  order  to  obtain  employment  by 
sector  for  the  23  urban  places.  The  results  are  presented  in  Tables 
4  and  5 . 
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Distribution  of  RSO  Employment 

A  striking  feature  of  the  structure  and  distribution  of  employment  in 
the  Mature-State  is  the  extremely  rapid  increase  in  retail  service  and 
other  employment  postulated  for  the  Hamilton,  Mississauga  and  Oshawa- 
Whitby  sub-regions,  which  at  present  depend  heavily  on  manufacturing 
industry,  compared  with  the  small  relative  change  in  service  versus 
manufacturing  and  wholesale  employment  in  Metropolitan  Toronto  and 
Aurora-Newmarket .  This  feature  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
figures,  derived  from  Tables  4  to  6  of  Appendix  1. 

Exhibit  5: 

Percent  Retail,  Service  and  Other  Employment 
by  Sub-Region  in  1971,  1986,  2001  and  the  Mature-State 


1971 

1986 

2001 

Mature-State 

Metro  Toronto 

64.7 

66.9 

68.0 

67.6 

Aurora-Newmarket 

63.1 

65.4 

67.1 

67.4 

Mississauga 

51.4 

58.4 

63.9 

71.0 

Hamilton 

54.5 

60.3 

65.0 

68.9 

Oshawa 

50.6 

60.8 

69.0 

76.9 

COLUC-Urban  Total 

61.7 

64.3 

66.9 

70.0 

The  increase  in  service  employment  is  particularly  marked  in  the 
Oshawa -Whitby  sub-region,  where  service  employment  accounted  for 
51%  of  the  total  in  1971  and  is  assumed  to  account  for  77%  in  the 
Mature-State.  Part  of  this  is  of  course  due  to  the  North  Pickering 
airport,  but  even  without  the  airport  service  employment  would  still 
account  for  74%  of  the  Mature-State  total  in  the  eastern  sub-region. 
In  Metropolitan  Toronto,  on  the  other  hand,  retail,  service  and 
other  employment  already  accounted  for  65%  of  the  total  in  1971  and 
is  assumed  to  account  for  only  68%  in  the  Mature-State.  Considering 
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that  in  the  COLUC  area  as  a  whole,  this  service  employment  will  in¬ 
crease  more  rapidly  than  manufacturing  and  wholesale  employment,  and 
considering  also  that  a  primary  object  of  the  Mature-State  Plan  is 
to  decentralize  employment  as  a  whole,  it  may  indeed  be  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  this  object  will  be  to  emphasize  and  accelerate 
the  second  rather  than  the  first  employment  category  in  the  outlying 
sub-regions,  since  it  is  this  second  category  which  will  in  any  case 
increase  the  most  in  the  area  as  a  whole.  Our  allocations  in  1986 
and  2001  indicate  that  this  relative  emphasis  of  service  employment  in 
the  eastern  and  western  sub-regions  must  already  be  in  evidence  by 
1986  if  the  Mature-State  preferences  are  to  be  achieved. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  doubt  whether  the  corollary  of  this 
emphasis,  namely,  the  minor  change  in  the  composition  of  employment 
in  Metropolitan  Toronto,  is  realistic.  An  alternative  scenario 
would  be  a  more  rapid  increase  in  retail,  service  and  other  employ¬ 
ment  in  Metro  Toronto,  accompanied  by  relatively  more  dispersion 
of  manufacturing  and  wholesale  employment  to  the  other  sub-regions. 
Development  would  proceed  more  in  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
"birds  of  a  feather  flock  together",  that  is,  manufacturing  employ¬ 
ment,  other  things  being  equal,  is  more  likely  to  be  attracted  to 
urban  places  where  manufacturing  is  already  relatively  important 
than  to  places  where  it  is  less,  and  similarly  for  other  activities. 

A  number  of  studies  indicate  that  this  kind  of  dispersion  is  al¬ 
ready  taking  place.*  Assuming  that  it  will  continue,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  relative  change  in  the  balance  of  the  two  em¬ 
ployment  categories  would  be  more  nearly  equal  as  between  Metro 
Toronto  and  the  North  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  other  three  sub- 
regions  on  the  other.  This  alternative  scenario  is  illustrated 


■'see  for  example,  L.  Collins,  Industrial  Migration  in  Ontario, 
Statistics  Canada,  1972,  Catalogue  31-509. 
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by  the  following  percentage  figures,  which  may  be  compared  with 
those  on  the  preceding  page  and  which  of  course  substantially 
modify  the  Mature-State  allocations  of  employment  by  category 
to  the  23  urban  places. 


Exhibit  6 : 

Alternative  Projection  of  Percent  of 
Retail,  Service  and  Other  Employment 
by  Sub-Region,  in  1971,  1986,  2001 
and  the  Mature  State 


1971 

1986 

2001 

Mature- 

State 

Metro  Toronto 

54.7 

68.4 

71.9 

75.7 

Aurora-Newmarket 

63.1 

66.9 

70.5 

74.3 

Mississauga 

51.4 

56.8 

59.7 

64.2 

Hamilton 

54.5 

58.6 

62.6 

67.0 

Oshawa 

50.6 

54.8 

58.9 

63.5 

COLUC  -  Urban  Total 

61.7 

64.3 

66.9 

70.0 

It  seems  to  us  that  the 

above  is  one 

of  the  basic 

questions 

which 

arises  from  a  critical 

examination  of 

the  Mature- 

State  Plan 

• 
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PART  II 

FUNCTIONAL  CLASS  AND  FUNCTIONAL  ROLE 


The  COLUC  Mature-State  Plan  is  among  other  things  concerned  to  define 
a  functional  class  and  functional  role  for  each  of  the  23  urban  places. 
A  preferred  functional  role  is  assigned  to  each  urban  place  in  terms 
of  one  or  more  of  twelve  economic  activities  and  these  preferences 
are  summarized  by  means  of  rating  scales  in  Table  3  of  the  Mature- 
State  document.  Tables  8A,  8B,  8C  and  8D  reproduce  this  key  table 
for  1971,  1986,  2001  and  the  Mature-State.  For  the  reasons  which 
are  explained  below,  however,  we  were  unable  to  assign  a  functional 
role  by  economic  sectors  to  the  23  urban  places,  as  shown  for  the 
Mature-State  in  Columns  (9)  through  (20)  of  Table  3. 

Functional  Class 

In  order  to  determine  the  functional  class  of  the  23  urban  places 
for  1971,  1986  and  2001,  it  was  first  necessary  to  obtain  total 
service  area  populations.  Figure  7  of  the  Mature-State  document, 
entitled  "Preferred  Functional  Hierarchy  of  Urban  Places",  served 
as  a  guide  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  service  area  populations 
were  obtained.  However,  the  hierarchical  tree  in  1971  was  of  course 
not  the  same  as  in  the  Mature-State;  our  understanding  of  the  dominant 
orientations  in  1971  is  shown  in  Table  8A.  Nor  did  it  seem  realistic 
to  assume  major  changes  by  1986,  with  the  result  that  Column  (2)  of 
Table  8B  is  similar  to  that  of  Table  8A.  With  respect  to  2001,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dominant  orientations  are  shown  as  similar  to  those 
of  the  Mature-State,  although  not  all  of  the  population  of  each  urban 
place  was  included  in  the  service  area  population  of  its  dominant 


centre . 
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As  indicated  in  Table  8A,  the  dominant  orientations  in  1971  differ 
substantially  from  those  in  the  Mature-State.  For  example,  little 
or  none  of  the  orientations  to  Aurora-Newmarket  in  the  North  Toronto 
sub-region  existed  in  1971.  Similarly,  the  orientation  of  the  urban 
places  in  the  Mississauga  sub-region  towards  Mississauga  was  scarcely 
established  in  1971,  with  the  result  that  the  dominant  orientation 
of  those  places  is  shown  as  being  towards  Toronto.  The  same  applies 
to  the  urban  places  in  the  western  part  of  the  Oshawa-Whitby  sub-region. 

The  functional  class  of  the  23  urban  places  was  obtained  by  relating 
their  service  area  populations  to  the  scale  shown  in  Figure  5  of  the 
Mature-State  document.  Examination  of  Column  (2)  in  the  successive 
tables  indicates  marked  changes  in  the  functional  class  of  the  23 
urban  places  between  1971  and  the  Mature-State. 

Functional  Role 


In  the  Mature-State  document,  the  functional  role  of  each  of  the  23 
urban  places  is  indicated  with  respect  to  the  twelve  economic  activi¬ 
ties  shown  in  Columns  (9)  through  (20)  of  Table  8D.  Unfortunately, 
the  criteria  by  which  the  rating  scales  for  these  economic  activities 
were  assigned  to  each  urban  place  are  not  indicated  in  the  Mature- 
State  document,  nor  does  a  means  exist  similar  to  that  of  Figure  5 
whereby  the  service  area  population  of  each  urban  place  could  be 
translated  into  an  appropriate  functional  role  by  type  of  activity. 

We  therefore  attempted  to  estimate  functional  role  in  1971,  1986 
and  2001  by  an  alternative  method. 
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Professor  John  Britton  of  the  University  of  Toronto  prepared  a 
working  paper  for  the  COLUC  Task  Force  entitled  "Research  into 
the  Correlations  Between  the  Functional  Roles  of  COLUC  Urban 
Places  and  Employment".  Professor  Britton  refers  in  his  paper 
to  the  work  of  Maxwell  in  the  1965  and  1967  issues  of  the  Geo¬ 
graphical  Bulletin,  in  which  Maxwell  discusses  the  functional 
structure  of  Canadian  cities.  Maxwell  derives  regression  equa¬ 
tions  in  logarithmic  form,  which  relate  the  minimum  required  per¬ 
centage  of  employment  of  various  types  to  the  population  in  urban 
centres.  His  work,  which  followed  that  of  Ullman  and  Dacey,  indi¬ 
cates  that  there  is  a  consistent  log-linear  relationship  between 
the  minimum  amounts  of  employment  in  cities  of  various  sizes  and 
their  population.  Using  Maxwell’s  regression  equation  and  the 
total  service  area  population  of  each  urban  place  in  1971,  1986 
and  2001,  we  were  able  to  obtain  the  minimum  required  percentage 
of  employment  in  the  23  urban  places  for  the  following  economic 
sectors:  manufacturing,  transportation,  wholesale  trade,  retail 
trade,  business  services  and  government  services.  We  then  ranked 
the  urban  places  according  to  these  minimum  percentages,  and  attempted 
to  classify  the  results  according  to  the  functional  role  rating  scales 
found  in  the  Mature-State  document. 

Unfortunately,  the  rank  order  of  the  urban  places  was  the  same  for 
all  of  economic  sectors.  That  is,  according  to  Maxwell’s  equations, 
Toronto  ranks  I  in  sectors,  Hamilton  II  in  all  sectors,  and  so  on. 

The  reason  for  this  appears  to  be  that,  although  the  equations  have 
different  slopes  and  intercepts,  the  minimum  required  percentages  of 
employment  are  all  an  increasing  function  of  population.  City  size, 
as  measured  by  population,  thus  determines  the  ranking  scale.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  functional  role  assignments  by  sector  would 
merely  duplicate  the  functional  class  of  each  urban  place. 
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Additional  information  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  derive  a  more 
sensitive  ranking  scale  as  reflected  in  the  Mature-State.  For 
example,  given  1971  census  data  (when  it  becomes  available),  one 
could  use  Maxwell’s  equation  to  calculate  excess  employment  by 
economic  sector  over  and  above  the  minimum  requirements  and  from 
this  develop  a  rating  scale  based  on  the  relative  excess.  We 
recommend  further  research  along  this  line,  partly  in  order  to 
establish  the  functional  role  of  the  COLUC  urban  places  in  1971 
as  well  as  1986  and  2001,  and  also  as  a  means  of  validating  the 
functional  role  rating  scales  and  assignments  of  the  Mature-State. 
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PART  III 

DISCUSSION  OF  CONTROL  TOTALS 


As  noted  in  Part  I,  we  decided  to  accept  the  control  totals  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  employment  supplied  by  the  COLUC  working  group  for  1971, 
1986,  2001  and  the  Mature-State,  with  the  exception  of  the  changes 
noted  previously.  However,  these  control  totals  merit  some  discus¬ 
sion  . 

Population 


The  population  control  totals  are  reproduced  here  for  convenience: 


1971 

1986  2001 

Mature-State 

(in  000* s) 

COLUC  -  Total  Population 

3,325 

4,429 

5,647 

7,229 

-  Urban  Population 

3,092 

4,129 

5,260 

6,700 

These  control  totals  suggest  the  following  comments: 

1.  The  control  totals  for  the  COLUC  area  in  1986  and  2001  were 

obtained  by  what  is  known  as  the  "share"  method.  This  has  two 
general  and,  in  this  case,  two  particular  disadvantages,  namely, 


(i)  the  share  method  is  at  best  unsophisticated  and  gives 
highly  uncertain  results; 

(ii)  it  does  not  provide  an  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the 
population,  and  consequently  does  not  show  how  a  smaller 
or  larger  share  will  affect  the  age  and  sex  distribution. 
This  is  important  from  several  points  of  view,  notably 
the  labour  force,  housing  and  the  rate  of  future  popu¬ 
lation  growth; 
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(iii)  the  projections  of  Ontario’s  population  in  1986  and  2001 
from  which  the  COLUC  area’s  share  was  taken  have  since 
been  found  to  be  in  error.  Revised  projections  in  which 
the  error  has  been  corrected  have  been  made  and  were  kindly 
supplied  to  the  Consultants  by  Mr.  R.  Kogler,  of  the 
Economic  Analysis  Branch,  T.E.I.G.A.  A  copy  of  these 
projections  is  attached  as  Appendix  2  to  this  report. 

The  COLUC  control  total  as  a  percentage  of  the  revised 
estimates  is  as  follows: 

Exhibit  7 : 

COLUC  Population  Totals  As  %  of  Ontario 


1971 

1986 

(in 

2001 

000’s) 

Mature-State 

Ontario 

7,703 

9,753 

11,646 

14,600 

-  Percent  in  COLUC 

43.3% 

45.4% 

48.5% 

49.5% 

(iv)  the  increase  in  the  share  from  1986  to  2001  is  greater  than 
in  the  preceding  15  years  from  1971  to  1986,  and  again 
greater  than  in  the  ensuing  years  to  the  Mature-State. 

The  high  share  in  2001  implies  that  in-migration  to  the 
COLUC  area  will  accelerate  in  1986-2001  compared  to  1971-86, 
whereas  it  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  attempt  to  slow 
down  this  in-migration.  In  other  words,  a  slowing  down  of 
the  rate  of  concentration  of  Ontario’s  population  in  the 
COLUC  area  would  seem  to  be  more  in  conformity  with  plan¬ 
ning  goals . 
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2.  The  rural  residual  population  in  1971  resulting  from  the  above 
is  233,000.  This  is  equal  to  7.0%  of  the  COLUC  area  total.  In 
1986,  the  rural  residual  population  accounts  for  6.8%  of  the 
area’s  total,  in  2001  to  6.9%  of  the  total  and  in  the  Mature- 
State  to  7.3%.  Thus,  the  rural  residual  remains  a  more  or 
less  constant  proportion  of  the  COLUC  area  total,  whereas  it 
would  seem  to  us  that,  in  line  with  the  planning  goals  for  the 
area,  the  proportion  in  the  rural  areas  should  decline. 

3.  Using  the  estimates  by  county  of  the  revised  population  projec¬ 
tions  for  Ontario,  we  obtained  a  population  for  the  COLUC  area 
of  4,393,000  in  1986  and  5,383,000  in  2001.  These  figures  re¬ 
present  45.0%  and  46.3%  of  the  estimated  Ontario  population  in 
the  respective  years,  and  thus  imply  a  decelerated  rate  of  in- 
migration  into  the  COLUC  area.  The  difference  in  1986  between 
our  figure  and  that  of  the  COLUC  working  group  (4,393,000  vs. 
4,429,000)  is  small,  whereas  the  difference  in  2001  of  250,000 
(5,383,000  vs.  5,647,000)  is  more  significant. 

4.  A  further  advantage  of  the  foregoing  figures  is  that,  when  pro¬ 
jected  beyond  2001  at  appropriately  declining  growth  rates,  a 
Mature-State  population  for  the  COLUC  area  of  7,150,000  is 
reached  in  2031  rather  than  the  COLUC  working  group ' s  higher 
figure  of  7,229,000  already  by  2021.  The  later  date  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  since  together  with  the  lower  growth  rates  it  provides 
more  time  for  a  lower  ultimate  population  to  be  approached  and 
thus,  at  the  same  time,  makes  it  more  realistic  to  assume  that 
the  assumed  Mature-State  population  would  not  be  significantly 
exceeded  later  on.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mature-State  popu¬ 
lation  were  to  be  reached  in  the  linear  manner  illustrated  in 
Forecast  "A"  of  Figure  1  in  the  Mature-State  document,  the 
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assumption  that  the  population  involved  would  in  fact  turn  out 
to  be  the  area's  approximate  ultimate  total  would  probably  not 
be  tenable.  A  declining  growth  rate  for  Ontario  would  mean  that 
the  population  of  14,600,000  would  likewise  only  be  reached  in 
about  2031.  The  resulting  estimates  from  1971  to  the  Mature- 
State  would  then  be  as  shown  below.  Included  in  the  table  are 
estimates  for  the  combined  urban  population  of  the  COLUC  area 
which  imply  a  gradually  diminishing  proportion  of  the  total  in 
the  rural  areas. 


Exhibit  8: 

Projected  Population 
Ontario  and  COLUC,  1971  to  Mature-State 


1971 

1986 

2001 

2016  Mature-State 

(in  000’ 

’s) 

(2031) 

Ontario 

7,703 

9,753 

11,646 

13,250 

14,600 

-  Growth 

1.26 

1.194 

1.14 

1.10 

-  Annual  Rate 

1.6 

1.2 

0.9 

0.6 

COLUC 

3,325 

4,393 

5,383 

6,307 

7,150 

-  Growth 

1.321 

1.225 

1.172 

1.134 

-  Annual  Rate 

1.87 

1.37 

1.07 

0.85 

COLUC  as  %  of 
Ontario 

43.2% 

45.0% 

46.2% 

47.6% 

49.0% 

COLUC  Urban 

3,092 

4,094 

5,028 

5,903 

6,700 

-  Growth 

1.324 

1.228 

1.174 

1.135 

-  Annual  Rate 

1.89 

1.39 

1.08 

0.85 

COLUC  Urban  as 
%  of  Total 

93.0% 

93.2% 

93.4% 

93.6% 

93.7  % 
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We  believe  that  these  figures  present  a  coherent  pattern  of  popu¬ 
lation  growth  which  seems  consistent  with  the  goals  of  Mature- 
State  Plan. 

Employment 

The  control  figures  of  employment  for  the  COLUC  area  and  its  23 
urban  places  supplied  by  the  COLUC  working  group  are  reproduced  for 
convenience  below: 


1971 

1986 

2001 

Mature-State 

(in 

000 '  s) 

COLUC  -  Total  Employment 

1,463  2,115  2,708 

3,320 

-  Urban  Employment 

1,368  2,035  2,558 

3,250 

These  figures  suggest  the  following  comments: 

1.  As  already  noted  in  Part  I,  the  control  figures  for  the  Mature- 
State  do  not  correspond  with  the  total  obtained  from  Table  3 

of  the  Mature-State  document  for  the  23  urban  places,  that  is, 
3,314,000,  to  which  should  be  added  some  employment  in  the  rural 
areas . 

We  have  also  noted  that,  according  to  the  1971  census,  total 
employment  by  place  of  residence  in  the  COLUC  area  was  1,458,000. 
The  1971  control  figure  of  1,463,000  appears  to  be  the  census 
total  of  the  6  counties  comprising  the  COLUC  area,  before  sub¬ 
tracting  employment  in  the  excluded  parts  of  Ontario  and  Durham 
counties . 

2.  Although  the  control  total  for  1971  of  1,368,000  for  the  23  urban 
places  is  clearly  a  great  improvement  on  the  TARMS  figure,  which 
on  the  basis  of  the  latest  revisions  given  to  us  was  1,267,000, 
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it  nevertheless  implies  a  net  in-commuting  to  the  23  urban  places 
of  only  11,000.  Even  if  the  COLUC  area  is  considered  to  be  self- 
contained,  with  no  net  in-commuting  across  its  boundaries,  this 
figure  seems  unduly  small;  if  some  in-commuting  across  the  COLUC 
boundaries  is  added  (and  no  doubt  some  in-commuting  did  in  fact 
occur),  the  figure  seems  less  adequate.  It  will  only  be  possible 
to  resolve  this  question  when  detailed  census  figures  of  employ¬ 
ment  by  place  of  residence  as  well  as  by  place  of  work  become 
available;  the  latter  are  not  expected  until  this  fall. 

3.  The  control  figures  of  employment  in  1986  and  2001  were  taken 
from  a  memorandum  dated  January  30,  1974,  submitted  by  Harriet 
DeKoven,  of  the  Policy  Section,  Regional  Planning  Branch.  The 
memorandum  states  that,  at  the  time  it  was  prepared,  1971  cen¬ 
sus  data  on  the  labour  force  in  the  COLUC  area  were  not  avail¬ 
able  and  consequently  the  "aggregate  employment  projections  and 
their  sectoral  breakdown  are  based  mainly  on  historical  trends 
modified  by  slackened  population  growth."  The  memorandum  adds 
that  "the  absence  of  a  consistent  data  base  at  the  sub-provincial 
level  has  tended  to  obscure  historical  trends  and  render  pro¬ 
jections  even  more  suspect  than  usual." 

These  statements  are  not  quoted  in  order  to  deprecate  the  value 
of  the  estimates  at  the  time  they  were  prepared.  However,  as 
more  of  the  1971  census  data  becomes  available,  it  is  evident 
that  the  estimates  will  require  review. 

Thus,  we  note  that  the  memorandum  contains  no  reference  to  the 
population  projections  which  were  used  as  a  guide,  although  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  not  those  which  C.  Wong  provided  for 
the  COLUC  working  group  (see  paper  entitled  Task  Number  7  - 
Population  Allocations  to  Urban  Places,  1986  and  2001) .  The 
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activity  rates  for  1986  and  2001  calculated  by  the  working 
group  were  thus  based  on  two  unrelated  series  of  forecasts,  for 
population  and  employment  respectively;  the  rates  should  accord¬ 
ingly  be  viewed  with  caution.  In  particular,  although  acceptable 
for  working  purposes,  we  would  hesitate  to  endorse  an  activity 
rate  of  48.4%  for  1986  as  compared  with  44%  in  1971  and  48%  for 
2001.  The  difficulty  which  the  1986  rate  entails  for  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  employment  by  sub-region  and  urban  place  has  been  noted 
earlier . 

4.  As  the  work  of  the  COLUC  Task  Force  proceeds,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  in  our  view  to  prepare: 

(a)  revised  population  forecasts  for  the  COLUC  area,  including 
the  distribution  by  sex  and  age.  These  projections  should 
embody  the  most  realistic  assumptions  possible  as  to  fertil¬ 
ity,  mortality  and  migration  to  the  turn  of  the  century. 

Beyond  that,  a  range  of  forecast  should  be  prepared,  illus¬ 
trating  the  effects  of  alternative  assumptions  as  to  fertil¬ 
ity  and  migration,  since  these  are  the  two  factors  which 
most  affect  the  age  structure.  The  importance  of  this 
structure  from  the  policy  point  of  view  need  not  be  re-emphasized; 

(b)  revised  forecasts  of  the  labour  force  and  employment  for  the 
COLUC  area  based,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  population  pro¬ 
jections  noted  in  (a)  and  on  the  other  on  realistic  esti¬ 
mates  of  labour  force  participation  rates  by  age  and  sex, 
taking  into  account  the  1971  rates  indicated  by  the  census. 
Employment  can  then  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  alternative 
rates  of  unemployment,  which  in  recent  years  has  varied  bet¬ 
ween  5%  and  7%; 
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In  particular,  this  would  provide  quantitative  evidence  on 
the  question  of  the  appropriate  overall  labour  force  parti¬ 
cipation  and  activity  rates; 

(c)  allocations  of  the  labour  force  and  employment,  both  by 
place  of  residence  and  by  place  of  work,  to  the  23  urban 
places  in  light  of  the  detailed  1971  census  data  as  these 
become  available. 
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PART  IV 

COMMENTS  REGARDING  THE  MATURE-STATE 


Four  elements  combine  to  define  the  Mature-State  Plan.  They  are: 

the  physical  boundaries  of  the  urban  envelopes, 

-  the  population  and  employment  allocations, 

-  the  functional  roles  assigned  to  the  urban  places,  and 
the  functional  class  of  these  urban  places. 

The  Mature-State  is  the  result  of  planning  preferences  with  respect 
to  each  of  these  elements,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  preferences 
are  integrated  into  an  urban  system. 

Two  questions  naturally  arise  in  connection  with  these  preferences. 

The  first  question  is,  what  are  the  criteria  which  the  preferences 
express  and  in  terms  of  which  they  are  articulated?  In  technical 
language,  what  is  the  utility  function  which  the  preferences  are 
intended  to  maximize?  The  second  question  is,  is  the  Mature-State 
Plan  resulting  from  these  preferences  feasible?  What  are  its  costs 
and  its  benefits,  and  is  there  a  satisfactory  ratio  between  the  two? 

We  shall  make  some  comments  on  each  of  the  four  elements  of  the  Mature- 
State  Plan  insofar  as  the  first  question  is  concerned.  The  Mature- 
State  document  does  not  deal  with  the  second  question,  which  is  also 
outside  our  terms  of  reference.  Nevertheless,  this  second  question 
ought  in  the  reasonably  near  future  to  become  a  significant  focus  of 
the  Task  Force’s  attention  and  study,  and  should  also  include  the 
evaluation  of  alternative  growth  paths  to  the  Mature-State.  It  is 
to  this  second  question  that  some  of  our  proposals  for  further  re¬ 
search  are  directed. 
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We  shall  not  comment  on  this  element  of  the  Mature-State  Plan  beyond 

noting  the  two  main  points  which  have  been  made  by  others,  namely: 

(i)  the  appropriate  width  of  the  Parkway  corridor  and  whether  all 
of  the  functions  intended  for  it  of  buffer,  service  and  trans¬ 
portation  corridor,  and  open  space  for  recreation  can  effec¬ 
tively  be  combined,  particularly  to  the  west  of  Metro  Toronto 
where  it  is  divided  into  two;  and 

(ii)  whether  open  space  for  recreation  purposes  could  more  effec¬ 
tively  be  provided  in  and  near  the  river  valleys  running 
north-south  from  Lake  Ontario. 

POPULATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 


The  method  governing  population  allocations  is  stated  on  page  12  of 
the  Mature-State  document.  In  addition,  the  general  objective  is  to 
provide  for  the  population  growth  anticipated  in  the  COLUC  area  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  urban  places  of  a  wide  range  of  sizes,  thus 
giving  residents  a  corresponding  range  of  choice  in  the  size  of  city 
in  which  they  wish  to  live. 

The  Mature-State  document  notes,  however,  that  the  area  of  some  urban 
places  is  more  than  sufficient,  at  the  prevailing  and  planned  den¬ 
sities,  to  accommodate  the  population  allocated  to  them,  whereas  the 
area  of  others  is  too  small.  It  follows  that  either  the  area  of  these 
places  will  have  to  be  enlarged,  with  corresponding  boundary  changes, 
or  the  population  allocations  will  have  to  be  reduced,  or  the  den¬ 
sities  increased.  Although  for  the  COLUC  urban  complex  as  a  whole, 
there  appears  to  be  a  rough  balance  between  the  total  area  of  the 
urban  envelopes  and  the  area  required  for  the  population  growth  envisaged. 
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it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  excess  of  population  is  relatively  greater 
in  the  Oshawa  sub-region,  and  especially  so  immediately  to  the  east 
of  Metro  Toronto,  than  it  is  in  the  Mississauga  sub-region,  while  in 
the  Hamilton  sub-region  there  appears  to  be  a  substantial  surplus  of 
available  land.  This  imbalance  is  not  without  relevance  to  the  prob¬ 
lem,  discussed  earlier  in  our  report,  of  accelerating  growth  to  the 
east  of  Metro  Toronto.  The  population  allocated  to  the  Aurora-Newmarket 
sub-region  is  also  in  excess  of  the  area  of  the  urban  envelopes  envisaged, 
by  a  margin  of  100%.  The  Mature-State  document  notes  that  this  diffi¬ 
culty  with  respect  to  population  allocations  remains  to  be  resolved. 

A  second,  specific  problem  is  the  location  of  North  Pickering.  If 
the  second  airport  is  built,  this  location  makes  sense,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  its  dominant  orientation  will  almost  inevitably  be 
towards  Toronto  rather  than  Oshawa.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  second 
airport  is  not  built,  consideration  should  be  given  to  an  alternative 
location  further  east,  a  possible  combination  with  Audley  or  a  sharing 
between  Audley  and  Columbus.  This  point  has  been  made  before,  among 
others  by  the  OAPAD  Study  in  which  our  two  firms  were  involved.  The 
OAPAD  Study  concluded  that,  in  order  to  ensure  functional  as  well  as 
physical  separation  from  Metro  Toronto  and  a  predominant  orientation 
towards  Oshawa,  the  first  second  tier  centre  to  be  developed  in  the 
Study  Area  should  be  to  the  north  and  slightly  to  the  west  of  Oshawa. 

We  retain  this  view,  and  suggest  that  it  would  be  appropriate  to  work 
out  an  alternative  Mature-State  Plan  for  the  Oshawa  sub-region  on  the 
assumption  that  the  North  Pickering  airport  will  not  be  built. 

The  population  allocations  are  of  course  closely  related  to  those  of 
employment.  These  allocations  rest  on  the  fundamental  criterion  of 
employment  decentralization,  combined  with  diversification  and  spe¬ 
cialization  of  urban  places  in  a  hierarchical  system.  The  split  be¬ 
tween  manufacturing,  construction  and  wholesaling  (M  and  W)  employment 
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on  the  one  hand  and  retail,  service  and  other  (RSO)  employment  on 
the  other  by  sub-region  and  by  individual  urban  place  within  the 
sub-regions  further  implies  a  preference  for  a  marked  acceleration 
of  RSO  employment  in  the  main  centres  outside  Metro  Toronto  in  com¬ 
parison  with  a  relatively  stable  split  between  these  two  categories 
in  Metro  Toronto  itself.  It  is  not  clear  whether  this  acceleration 
expresses  a  preference  per  se  for  RSO  employment  in  the  outlying 
centres;  whether  it  is  viewed  as  the  most  feasible  and  effective 
way  of  decentralizing  employment;  whether  instead  it  is  considered 
the  necessary  means  of  achieving  the  urban  hierarchical  structure 
and  dominant  orientations  of  the  Mature-State  system,  or  possibly 
a  combination  of  all  three. 

We  have  noted  this  aspect  of  the  employment  allocations  earlier  in 
our  report,  and  refer  to  it  here  to  underline  its  importance  and 
our  view  that  it  merits  further  study,  with  special  reference  to 
locational  factors  as  discussed  below. 

FUNCTIONAL  ROLE 


Functional  roles  of  urban  places  are  defined  in  terms  of  twelve 
economic  activities.  These  activities,  together  with  the  estimated 
service  area  population  of  each  urban  place,  combine  to  define  the 
functional  class  of  each  place.  A  hierarchy  of  urban  places  is  then 
established,  determined  by  the  range,  type  and  level  of  goods  and 
services  which  they  provide.  In  addition,  urban  places  of  the  same 
functional  class  are  assigned  specific  functional  roles,  based  on 
specialization  in  one  or  more  of  the  twelve  economic  activities. 
Several  issues  are  involved  here. 
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1.  An  initial  difficulty  is  that  not  enough  is  known  about  the 
functional  role  of  the  urban  places  in  the  COLUC  area  at  the 
present  time,  what  these  roles  in  fact  are,  and  what  (if  any¬ 
thing)  differentiates  one  urban  place  of  roughly  the  same  size 
from  another.  It  would  seem  that  a  substantial  amount  of  re¬ 
search  is  needed  before  we  know  accurately  where  we  are  and 
hence  how  to  get  to  where  we  want  to  go . 

2.  A  rating  scale  is  established  for  each  of  the  twelve  economic 
activities,  with  four,  five  or  six  classes  dividing  it  into 
corresponding  hierarchical  levels.  The  different  classes  of 
each  activity  are  then  "arrayed  so  as  to  bring  as  near  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  consumers  themselves  the  highest  level  of  services 
which  is  affordable  consistent  with  the  economies  of  scale  for 
that  activity  and  service  level".  However,  the  different  ser¬ 
vice  levels  are  not  defined  and  the  criteria  by  which  the  hier¬ 
archical  level  of  each  activity  in  the  various  urban  places  was 
determined  are  not  indicated.  It  is  consequently  not  clear  what 
level  of  services  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  in  each  urban 
place.  In  some  cases,  for  example  education,  which  is  discussed 
in  the  Mature-State  document,  the  criterion  is  clear  enough.  The 
same  would  apply  to  retailing,  which  depends  on  trade  area,  and 
perhaps  to  health  and  government  services.  We  had  particular 
difficulty  with  the  rating  scale  for  the  three  types  of  manu¬ 
facturing  industry,  namely,  complex,  footloose  and  city  serving. 

3.  The  three  types  of  manufacturing  are  defined  as  follows: 

"The  complex  related  industries  are  provincially  and  nationally 
oriented;  the  footloose  industries  are  regionally  oriented;  and 
the  local  city  serving  industries  are  urban  place  oriented." 

These  three  types  are  assumed  to  account  for  50%,  35%  and  15% 
respectively  of  total  manufacturing  employment  in  the  Mature- 
State.  Accepting  for  a  moment  the  above  definition  of  the  three 
types,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  total  was  in  fact 
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divided  in  1971  and  whether  changes  in  the  division  are  taking 
place  over  time.  Without  some  study  of  this  point,  the  postu¬ 
lated  division  of  employment  between  the  three  types  in  the 
Mature-State  is  inevitably  conjectural. 

However,  the  definition  of  complex  and  footloose  industries 
appears  to  us  unsatisfactory.  Complex  industries  are  essen¬ 
tially  those  for  which  proximity  to  raw  materials  or  other  in¬ 
puts  or  to  other  industries  which  make  use  of  their  output  is 
essential;  they  must  be  close  together  either  for  reasons  having 
to  do  with  the  processes  of  production  or  because  physical  sepa¬ 
ration  would  entail  prohibitive  transportation  costs.  Footloose 
industries  on  the  other  hand  are  those  for  which  transportation 
costs  and  proximity  to  markets  are  relatively  unimportant.  Such 
industries  can  serve  a  national  as  well  as  a  regional  market. 
Although,  as  the  term  implies,  the  factors  determining  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  footloose  industries  are  not  so  obvious  and  clear-cut  as 
in  other  cases,  these  industries  do  presumably  have  locational 
preferences,  and  it  does  not  follow  that  their  generalized  loca¬ 
tional  costs  are  equal  over  the  whole  COLUC  region.  The  loca¬ 
tional  preferences  of  these  industries  merit  study,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  evaluate  the  costs  of  influencing  their  location  in 
such  a  way  as  "strategically  to  reinforce  the  Mature-State  Plan". 

4.  The  Mature-State  document  defines  specialization  as  "the  con¬ 
centration  of  a  particular  activity  in  an  urban  place.  The 
degree  to  which  an  activity  is  specialized  in  an  urban  place 
is  dependent  upon  a  trade-off  between  the  benefits  an  activity 
derives  from  economies  of  scale  and  of  agglomeration  on  the  one 
hand,  and  transportation  costs  on  the  other.  Scale  economies 
vary  by  industry  and  consequently  an  activity  characterized  by 
very  large  scale  economies  may  be  expected  to  be  more  concentrated, 
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.  (whereas)  an  activity  with  high  transportation  costs  may 

be  expected  to  be  relatively  more  dispersed  than  one  with  lower 
transportation  costs". 

This  is  a  well  accepted  statement  of  the  main  factors  governing 
the  location  of  goods  producing  industries,  and  explains  how  the 
great  concentrations  of  specialized  industries  usually  came  about 
owing  to  changes  in  transportation  technology  and  costs.  Larger, 
capital  intensive  industries  were  thus  able  to  invade  the  market 
areas  of  smaller,  less  developed  ones. 

However,  we  believe  that  the  above  constitutes  a  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  statement  of  the  factors  governing  the  location  of  services. 
The  extent  and  reasons  for  scale  economies  in  the  provision  of 
the  growing  range  of  services  which  a  modern  economy  affords  are 
relatively  unknown,  while  the  transportation  (and  communication) 
costs  involved  are  mainly  those  with  customers  and  clients. 

Since  the  decentralization  of  employment  in  the  Mature-State 
Plan  depends  so  heavily  on  service  activities,  it  is  important 
that  these  matters  be  better  understood  and  in  particular  that 
the  sensitivity  of  locational  decisions  to  possible  government 
intervention  and  incentives  be  explored. 

5.  The  Mature-State  document  assumes  that  higher  order  goods  or 
services  must  be  located  in  a  centre  with  an  appropriately 
large  service  area  population.  This  is  no  doubt  so  where 
direct  access  and  face-to-face  contact  is  necessary.  But  it 
is  less  so  for  those  services,  and  particularly  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  goods,  where  other  locational  requirements,  notably 
the  price  of  land,  are  important  and  where  the  market  extends 
beyond  the  COLUC  area.  For  these  goods  and  services,  the 
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hierarchical  ranking  may  not  correspond  with  urban  size;  the 
largest  urban  places  will  not  necessarily  have  the  highest  level 
of  these  activities. 

6.  These  activities  may  perhaps  be  exceptions.  According  to  Table 
3  of  the  Mature-State  document,  reproduced  in  our  Table  7D  of 
Appendix  1,  the  four  largest  centres,  namely,  Metro  Toronto, 
Hamilton,  Mississauga  ana  Oshawa,  rank  high  on  the  rating  scales 
of  most  of  the  twelve  economic  activities.  Except  in  the  case 
of  Metro  Toronto,  these  ratings  express  the  principle  of  decen¬ 
tralized  employment. 

In  the  case  of  the  urban  places  below  these  four  in  the  hierar¬ 
chical  scale,  the  criteria  governing  the  preferred  functional 
role  assigned  to  each  urban  place  are  not  clear.  There  is  a 
general  guideline  that  "the  specialization  of  an  urban  place 
should  complement  other  urban  place  specialities  both  within 
the  total  system,  as  well  as  within  the  sub-systems",  but  a 
number  of  the  assignments  nevertheless  appear  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  not  based  on  the  twin  factors  of  economies  of  scale  and  agglo¬ 
meration  on  the  one  hand,  and  transportation  costs  on  the  other. 
For  example,  why  should  North  Oakville  be  rated  II  for  education 
but  only  V  for  wholesaling,  whereas  Oakville  whose  service  area 
population  is  more  than  twice  as  large  ranks  III  in  both  of  these? 
Again,  why  does  Brampton-Bramalea  have  a  lower  footloose  manu¬ 
facturing  rating  than  Erin  Mills,  although  in  the  other  two 
types  of  manufacturing  they  rank  the  same?  As  another  example, 
why  is  Columbus  ranked  II  in  education  whereas  Oshawa,  to  which 
it  is  intended  to  have  a  dominant  orientation,  ranks  III?  In 
practice,  does  this  mean  that  the  university  in  the  Oshawa  sub- 
region  will  be  located  in  Columbus  rather  than  Oshawa,  and  if 
so,  why? 
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These  are  matters  which  the  formulation  of  criteria  governing 
the  assignment  of  specialized  functional  roles  would  help  to 
clarify . 


FUNCTIONAL  CLASS 


The  functional  class  of  each  urban  place  depends  on  its  service  area 
population,  which  in  turn,  depends  on  the  postulated  system  of  domi¬ 
nant  orientations. 

As  we  have  noted,  the  postulated  system  of  dominant  orientations  does 
not  exist  at  present.  A  "chicken-and-egg"  process  is  involved  in 
bringing  it  about.  On  the  one  hand,  Mississauga  for  example  will 
not  become  a  magnet  determining  the  dominant  orientation  of  the  other 
urban  places  in  its  sub-region  unless  the  higher  order  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  which  will  create  this  orientation  locate  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  private  sector  of  the  economy,  where  market  and  profit 
considerations  govern  location,  these  higher  order  goods  and  services 
will  hesitate  to  locate  in  Mississauga  until  they  are  assured  of 
attracting  customers  and  clients  from  the  sub-region  in  accordance 
with  the  predominant  orientations  postulated.  Public  services,  sub¬ 
ject  to  government  decision  as  to  their  location,  are  of  course  another 
matter,  and  it  may  be  that  these  will  be  sufficient  to  act  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  catalyst. 

Nevertheless,  as  mentioned  earlier,  far  too  little  is  known  about  the 
locational  factors  of  the  many  activities  which  together  comprise  the 
service  sector.  This  sector  will  account  for  70%  of  employment  in  the 
Mature-State,  possibly  more,  and  closer  to  80%  of  the  newer  employment 
to  be  added  between  now  and  the  Mature-State.  Here  is  a  large  field 
where,  we  believe,  new  knowledge  and  understanding  gained  through  fur¬ 
ther  research  is  likely  to  be  crucial  to  the  achievement  of  the  Mature- 
State  Plan. 
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PART  V 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 


Our  suggestions  for  further  research  work  are  directed  towards  three 
related  objectives: 

(i)  increased  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  COLUC  system  in 
its  present  state; 

(ii)  refinement  of  the  Mature-State  Plan  in  terms  of  the  unresolved 
aspects  dealt  with  in  Part  IV  and  an  examination  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  alternative  policies  by  which  the  Mature  State 
Plan  might  be  implemented,  and 

(iii)  the  feasibility  of  alternative  development  paths  to  the  Mature- 
State,  in  order  to  gain  some  idea  of  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
alternative  population  and  employment  allocations  in  1986  and 
2001.  We  are  particularly  conscious  of  the  lack  of  hard  know¬ 
ledge  under  this  third  head,  since  within  the  severely  limited 
time  available  to  us  we  had  to  rely  in  our  allocations  so  largely 
on  intuitive  professional  judgment. 

The  suggestions  which  follow  do  not  address  themselves  only  to  one 
or  other  of  these  three  purposes;  some  of  them  concern  two  and  others 
all  three  of  them. 

1.  Population  and  Employment  Forecasts 

As  we  noted  at  the  conclusion  of  Part  III,  presently  available 
population  and  employment  forecasts  require  review.  Although  we 
accepted  for  working  purposes  the  control  totals  given  to  us. 
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these  should  be  regarded  as  a  first  rather  than  the  last  word 
on  the  subject.  Alternative  forecasts  resulting  from  clearly 
stated  assumptions  will  indicate  the  probable  upper  and  lower 
limits  of  the  magnitudes  considered.  This  would  be  of  no  small 
value  in  view  of  the  wide  range  of  some  of  these  magnitudes 
within  which  discussion  at  present  takes  place. 

For  example,  the  population  forecasts  which  have  been  made  in 
Canada  have  invariably  assumed  that  the  "desired"  or  "required" 
migrants  will  be  available.  Since  the  majority  of  the  Canadian 
population  is  now  urban,  a  large  part  of  the  migrants  must  come 
from  other  urban  areas  or  from  abroad.  A  multi-regional  fore¬ 
cast  would  reveal  whether  the  growth  assumptions  for  different 
regions  are  compatible  with  the  available  "supply"  of  migrants 
and  what  their  implications  might  be  for  immigration  from  abroad. 
The  population  forecast  would  take  full  account  of  the  Canadian 
Immigration  and  Population  Study  being  undertaken  by  the  federal 
Department  of  Manpower  and  Immigration. 

As  to  future  employment  and  the  labour  force,  it  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  assume  that  all  of  those  of  working  age  will  find  employ 
ment.  One  must  evaluate  the  growth  prospects  of  each  of  the  rele 
vant  economic  sectors  and  thus  the  growth  prospects  of  the  COLUC 
area  as  a  whole. 

2 .  Inter-Regional  Input-Output  Model 

A  sub-regional  and  inter-regional  input-output  model  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  economy  is  desirable.  The  data  base  available  from  the 
provincial  model  could  be  used  to  create  such  a  sub-regional  and 
inter-regional  model,  which  would  however  be  in  a  significantly 
less  disaggregated  form  than  the  provincial  model.  The  model 
would  segregate  the  COLUC  area  and  a  suitable  number  of  adjacent 
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areas  which  are  economically  linked  to  COLUC .  The  model  would 
reveal  the  strongest  linkages,  and  would  give  some  insight  into 
which  industries  could  be  best  influenced  to  settle  in  the  Oshawa 
area  in  view  of  these  linkages. 

3 .  An  Economic  Base  Study 

The  economic  base  study  would  concentrate  on  the  current  state 
of  the  COLUC  system,  especially  upon  those  aspects  of  the  economy 
which  are  not  covered  by  the  input-output  analysis.  The  study 
should  deal  in  particular  location  and  spatial  aspects  of  the 
system.  The  study  should  cover  specifically: 

labour  force  characteristics; 
employment  and  manpower; 

cost  aspects  of  economic  linkages  over  space; 

-  markets  and  market  orientation; 

transportation  requirements  and  the  influence  of  costs; 
all  other  costs  (land  cost,  rent,  taxes)  influencing 
location. 

The  study  would  provide  the  means  for  evaluating  within  a  com¬ 
prehensive  and  integrated  framework,  the  effectiveness  of  pos¬ 
sible  incentives  or  other  policies  which  might  be  proposed  for 
the  purpose  of  implementing  the  Mature-State  Plan. 

4.  The  Service  Industries 


Particular  attention  needs  to  be  focused  on  the  service  sector. 
Much  information  relevant  to  the  industries  in  this  sector  will 
be  obtained  by  the  input-output  model  and  the  economic  base  study. 


Current  economic  analysis  still  pays  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  manufacturing  industries,  which  is  a  bias  of  earlier  decades. 

Our  economic  data  collection  is  similarly  biased.  Since  the 
economic  importance  of  services  is  growing  and  the  COLUC  area 
will  increasingly  be  an  exporter  of  services,  it  is  important 
to  improve  the  current  state  of  the  art,  distinguishing  between 
commercially  available  services,  in  particular  soft  services, 
and  government  financed  services.  Locational  factors  -  aggregation, 
proximity  to  complementary  services,  access  to  customers  and 
clients,  transportation  costs  and  others  -  require  special 
attention. 

5.  Provincial  Policies 


The  COLUC  concept  assumes  a  radical  change  in  the  spatial  distri¬ 
bution  of  people  and  employment.  Without  active  government  inter¬ 
vention  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  COLUC  area  would  continue  to 
move  to  the  west  and  employment  would  become  more  concentrated  in 
Metro  Toronto.  There  is  therefore  a  need  to  list  and  evaluate  all 
possible  provincial  policies  (incentives,  regulations,  direct 
government  intervention)  which  could  move  the  development  of  the 
area  towards  the  state  described  as  Mature. 

A  study  should  also  review  and  evaluate  for  cost-effectiveness 
all  existing  and  projected  provincial  policies  which  could  be 
applied  to  the  achievement  of  the  Mature-State  Plan  and  the  pre¬ 
ferred  phasing  leading  to  it,  and  should  investigate  the  feasi¬ 
bility  of  such  additional  policies  which  might  be  suitable  for 
this  purpose. 
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APPENDIX  1 


TABLE  AND  CHARTS  -  POPULATION  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  ALLOCATIONS,  1971,  1986, 
2001  AND  MATURE-STATE 


TABLE  1 


POPULATION  ALLOCATIONS 


Metro  Toronto 


Aurora /Newma  rke  t 
Sub  Region 


Aurora /Newmarket 
Richmond  Hill 
Woodbridge 
Markham 

Total 


Mississauga 
Sub  Region 


Mississauga 

Oakville 

Erin  Mills 

North  Oakville 

Brampton/Bramalea 

Malton 

Georgetown 

Total 


Hamilton 
Sub  Region 

Hamilton 
Burlington 
North  Burlington 
Milton 

Total 


Oshawa 
Sub  Region 

Oshawa /Whitby 

North  Pickering 

South  Pickering 

Ajax 

Columbus 

Bowmanville 

Audley 

Total 


Mature 


1971 

1986 

2001 

Sta  te 

2,104 

2,480 

2,740 

2  ,900 

30 

44 

67 

150 

25 

47 

60 

95 

3 

7 

14 

20 

11 

21 

24 

35 

69 

119 

185 

300 

143 

280 

350 

440 

57 

105 

150 

200 

9 

60 

160 

270 

1 

4 

77 

150 

65 

125 

200 

280 

18 

25 

30 

35 

17 

26 

33 

40 

310 

625 

1,000 

1,415 

354 

475 

595 

700 

80 

105 

130 

150 

1 

2 

4 

75 

_ 7 

13 

16 

20 

442 

595 

745 

945 

115 

180 

254 

450 

2 

34 

106 

200 

21 

40 

70 

120 

17 

34 

65 

120 

1 

1 

60 

150 

8 

15 

18 

30 

3 

6 

17 

70 

167 

310 

590 

1,140 

092 

4,129 

5,260 

6,700 

Total  Urban  COLUC 


TABLE  2 


TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 


Metro  Toronto 


1971  1986 

1002.6  1,277 


Mature 

2001  State 

1,370  1,450 


Aurora /Newma rket 
Sub  Region 


Aurora /Newma rket  8.4 
Richmond  Hill  7  .2 
Woodbridge  1.1 
Markham  2.8 


Total  19.5 


25  .0 

44.0 

96 

13  .0 

19  .0 

23 

4.0 

9.0 

13 

6.0 

7  .0 

9 

48.0 

79.0 

141 

Mississauga 
Sub  Region 


Mississauga  36.8 

Oakville  18.4 

Erin  Mills  2  .4 

North  Oakville 

Brampton/Bramalea  25.9 

Mai ton  28  .6 

Georgetown  4 .3 


Total  116.4 


133  .0 

188  .0 

254 

48.0 

73  .0 

101 

9.0 

42.0 

85 

1.0 

18  .0 

36 

37  .0 

61.0 

89 

42.0 

52  .0 

64 

7  .0 

9.0 

10 

277  .0 

443  .0 

639 

Hamilton 

Sub  Region 

Hamilton 

142.5 

Burlington 

21.6 

North  Burlington 

- 

Milton 

3  .2 

Total 

167  .3 

Oshawa 

Sub  Region 

Oshawa 

49.3 

North  Pickering 

.5 

South  Pickering 

2  .6 

Ajax 

6.3 

Columbus 

- 

Bowmanville 

3.5 

Audley 

- 

Tota  1 

62  .2 

1,368 


250.0 

335  .0 

450 

39.0 

53  .0 

65 

- 

- 

16 

3.0 

2.0 

3 

292  .0 

390.0 

534 

91 .0 

136.0 

245 

25.0 

78  .0 

155 

10.0 

18  .0 

36 

10.0 

16.0 

36 

- 

18  .0 

47 

4.0 

5.0 

7 

1.0 

5.0 

24 

141.0 

276.0 

550 

2,035 

2,558 

3,314 

Total  Urban  COLUC 


TABLE  3 


1971  EMPLOYMENT 
(Interpolated  Weights) 


Metro  Toronto 


Aurora /Newma rket 
Sub  Region 


Aurora 

Richmond  Hill 
Woodbridge 
Ma rkham 

Total 


Mississauga 
Sub  Region 

Mississauga 
Oakville 
Erin  Mills 
North  Oakville 
Brampton/Brama lea 
Mai ton 
Georgetown 

Tota  1 


Hamilton 

Sub-Region 

Hamilton 
Burlington 
North  Burlington 
Milton 

Total 


Oshawa 
Sub  Region 

Oshawa 

North  Pickering 

South  Pickering 

Ajax 

Columbus 

Bowmanville 

Audley 

Total 


Total 

M  &  W 

RSO 

1002.6 

353  .6 

649  .0 

8  .4 

2.5 

5  .9 

7  .2 

2.9 

4.3 

1.1 

.5 

.6 

2  .8 

1 .3 

1 .5 

19.5 

7  .2 

12  .3 

36.8 

14.5 

22.3 

18  .4 

9.6 

8  .8 

2.4 

1 .4 

1.0 

25.9 

15.0 

10.9 

28.6 

14.0 

14  .6 

4.3 

2.1 

2.2 

16.4 

56 . 6 

59.8 

142.5 

67  .8 

74.7 

21 .6 

7  .2 

14.4 

3  .2 

1.1 

2.1 

167  .3 

76.1 

91 .2 

49.3 

26.2 

23  .1 

.5 

.1 

.4 

2.6 

.3 

2.3 

6.3 

3  .0 

3  3 

3.5 

1.1 

2.4 

62.2 

30.7 

31 .5 

1,368 

524.2 

843  .8 

Total  Urban  COLUC 


TABLE  4 


1986  EMPLOYMENT 
(Exponential -Interpolation) 


Total  M  &  W  RSO 


Metro  Toronto 

1277.0 

423  .0 

854.0 

A  ur  o  ra / Newma  rke  t 

Sub  Region 

Aurora 

25.0 

6.4 

18.6 

Richmond  Hill 

13  .0 

4.8 

8.2 

Woodbridge 

4.0 

2.3 

1.7 

Markham 

6.0 

3.1 

2.9 

Total 

48.0 

16.6 

31.4 

Mississauga 

Sub  Region 

Miss issauga 

133.0 

46.1 

86  .9 

Oakville 

48  .0 

20.4 

27  .6 

Erin  Mills 

9.0 

4.2 

4.8 

North  Oakville 

1 .0 

0.4 

0  .6 

Brampton/Bramalea 

37  .0 

18  .3 

18  .7 

Ma Iton 

42  .0 

22  .6 

19  .4 

Georgetown 

7  .0 

3.2 

3.8 

277.0  115.3  161.7 


Hamilton 

Sub  Region 

Hamilton 

250.0 

101.3 

148  .7 

Burlington 

39.0 

13.4 

25.6 

North  Burlington 

- 

- 

- 

Milton 

3.0 

1.0 

2.0 

Total 

292.0 

115.8 

176.2 

Oshawa 

Sub  Region 

Oshawa 

91.0 

41.8 

49.2 

North  Pickering 

25.0 

5.0 

20.0 

South  Pickering 

10.0 

1.8 

8  .2 

A  jax 

10.0 

4.9 

5.1 

Columbus 

- 

- 

- 

Bowmanville 

4.0 

1.5 

2  .5 

Audley 

1.0 

0.3 

0.7 

Total 

141.0 

55.3 

85  .7 

2035.0  726.0  1309.0 


Total  Urban  COLUC 


TABLE  5 


2001  EMPLOYMENT 
(Exponential-Interpola  tion) 


Total 

M  &  W 

RSO 

Metro  Toronto 

1370  .0 

438  .7 

931.3 

Aurora /Newma  rke  t 

Sub  Region 

Aurora 

44.0 

9  .7 

34.3 

Richmond  Hill 

19.0 

6.4 

12.6 

Woodbridge 

9.0 

6.3 

2.7 

Markham 

7  .0 

3  .9 

3.1 

Total 

79.0 

26.0 

53.0 

Mississauga 

Sub  Region 

Miss issauga 

188  .0 

57  .6 

130.4 

Oakville 

73.0 

23  .9 

49  .1 

Erin  Mills 

42.0 

14.5 

27  .5 

North  Oakville 

18  .0 

5.4 

12.6 

B ramp ton/Brama lea 

61.0 

24.6 

36.4 

Mai ton 

52.0 

29.8 

22.2 

Georgetown 

9.0 

3  .9 

5.1 

Total 

443  .0 

159.8 

283  .2 

Hamilton 

Sub  Region 

Hamilton 

335.0 

116.5 

218  .5 

Burlington 

53.0 

19  .3 

33  .7 

North  Burlington 

- 

- 

- 

Milton 

2.0 

0.6 

1.4 

Total 

390.0 

136.4 

253.6 

Oshawa 

Sub  Region 

Oshawa 

136.0 

43  .9 

92.1 

North  Pickering 

78  .0 

17  .3 

60.7 

South  Pickering 

18.0 

6.7 

11.3 

Ajax 

16.0 

7  .7 

8  .3 

Columbus 

18.0 

5.4 

12  .6 

Bowma nville 

5.0 

2.4 

2.6 

Audley 

5.0 

2  .4 

2.6 

Total 

276  .0 

85.6 

190.4 

Total  Urban  C0LUC 

2558  .0 

846.5 

1711.5 

TABLE  6 


MATURE  STATE  EMPLOYMENT 


Total 

M  &  W 

RSO 

(000' s) 

(000 's) 

(000's) 

Metro  Toronto 

1450 

470 

980 

Aurora /Newma rket 

Sub  Region 

Aurora /Newma  rke  t 

96 

21 

75 

Richmond  Hill 

23 

8 

15 

Woodbridge 

13 

11 

2 

Ma  rkham 

9 

6 

3 

Total 

141 

46 

95 

Mississauga 

Sub  Region 

Miss issauga 

254 

66 

188 

Oakville 

101 

22 

79 

Erin  Mills 

85 

19 

66 

North  Oakville 

36 

7 

29 

Brampton/Brama lea 

89 

27 

62 

Mai  ton 

64 

40 

24 

Georgetown 

10 

4 

6 

Total 

639 

185 

454 

Hamilton 

Sub  Region 

Hamilton 

450 

133 

317 

Burlington 

65 

27 

38 

North  Burlington 

16 

5 

11 

Milton 

3 

1 

2 

Total 

534 

166 

368 

Oshawa 

Sub  Region 

Oshawa 

245 

52 

193 

North  Pickering 

155 

26 

129 

South  Pickering 

36 

11 

25 

A  jax 

36 

14 

22 

Columbus 

47 

11 

36 

Bowma nville 

7 

3 

4 

Audley 

24 

10 

14 

Tota  1 

550 

127 

423 

Total  Urban  COLUC 

3  ,314 

994 

2,320 

TABLE  7 -A 

COLUC  1971  STATE:  SUMMARY  BY  URBAN  PLACE  OF  FUNCTIONAL  CLASS,  POPULATION,  EMPLOYMENT 
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COLUC  1986  STATE  PLAN:  SUMMARY  BY  URBAN  PLACE  OF  FUNCTIONAL  CLASS,  POPULATION,  EMPLOYMENT 
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COLUC  2001  STATE  PLAN:  SUMMARY  BY  URBAN  PLACE  OF  FUNCTIONAL  CLASS,  POPULATION,  EMPLOYMENT 
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1,712  2,558  +64 


TABLE  7-D 


COLUC  MATURE  CONCEPT  PLAN:  SUMMARY  BY  URBAN  PLACE  OF  FUNCTIONAL  ROLE,  POPULATION,  EMPLOYMENT 
1  (2)  (3)  (4)  (5)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10)  Ul) 

Preferred  PREFERRED  POPULATION  (000' s)  _ SECONDARY  SECTOR _ 

Functional  Dominant  _  Total  Service  Complex  Footloose  City  Serving 

iHS_ Class_ Orientation  Urban  Place  ESA  ESA(2)  ESA(3)  Area_ TSA  Ratlng(5)  Ratlng(6) Ratlng(6) 


TORONTO  •  I 

HAMILTON  II 

OSHAWA  II 

MISSISSAUGA  II 

OAKVILLE  III 

AURORA/NEWMARKET  III 

NORTH  PICKERING  III 

BURLINGTON  IV 

ERIN  MILLS  IV 

NORTH  OAKVILLE  IV 

BRAMPTON /BRAMALEA  IV 

SOUTH  PICKERING  IV 

AJAX  IV 

COLUIOUS  IV 

NORTH  BURLINGTON  V 

RICHMOND  HILL  V 

AUDLEY  V 

MILTON  VI 

MALTON  VI 

GEORGETOWN  VI 

WOODBRIDGE  VI 

MARKHAM  VI 

BOWMAN VI LLE  VI 


Toronto 

Toronto 

Toronto 

Mississauga 

North  Toronto 

Oshava 

Hamilton 

Mississauga 

Oakville 

Mississauga 

North  Pickering 

Oshava 

Oshava 

Burlington 

Aurora/Newmarket 

North  Pickering 

North  Burlington 

Brampton/Bramalea 

Brampton/Bramalea 

Aurora/Nevmarkct 

Aurora /Nevmarket 

Oshava /Whitby 


2,900  4,329 

700  356 

450  757 

440  1,041 

200  151 

150  340 

200  204 

150  131 

270  1 

150  1 

280  137 

120 
120 

150  5 

75  26 

95  10 

70  28 

20  6 

35 

40  25 

20  5 

35  5 

_ 30  20 

6,700 


2,329  5,042 

1,900 
330 
37 

25 


37 


14,600 

2,956 

1,537 

1,518 

351 

515 

404 

281 

271 

151 

454 

120 

120 

155 

101 

105 

98 

26 

35 

65 

25 

40 

50 


II  III 

I  III 

I  III 

III  I 

III  III 

V 

III  III 

III  V 

V  III 

IV-V  III 

V  IV 

IV  III 

III  IV 

III  IV 

IV  IV 

V  IV 

IV  III 

VI 

V 
VI 
VI 
VI 

IV  IV 


II 

III 

III 
IV 

IV-V 

IV 
IV 
IV 

IV 

IV 

IV-V 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 

VI 


(12)  (13)  (14)  (15)  (16)  (17)  (18)  (19)  (20)  (21) 

Preferred 

_ ECONOHIC  ROLE  BY  SECTOR  -  HIGHEST  ORDER  ACTIVITY  IN  TERTIARY  &  QUATERNARY  SECTORS _  Residential 

Transportation (6)  Communications (4)  Wholesaled)  Retail  (4)  Bus.Serv.(6)  Health  (4)  Education  (4)  Culture  (5)  Government  (4)  Orientation 


II 

II 

II 

III 
III 

III 

IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 

IV 

V 

V 

VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 
VI 


II 

II 

II 
IV 

III 

III 

IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 
IV 


II 

II 

II 

III 

IV 

III 

IV 

IV 

V 

III 

IV 
IV 

IV 

V 

III 

VI 
VI 

V 
VI 
VI 
VI 

V 


I  I 

I  II 

I  II 

I  II 

III  III 

III  III 

II  III 

III  IV 

III  IV 

III  IV 

II  IV 

III  IV 

III  IV 

III  IV 

III  V 

III  V 

IV  V 

IV  VI 

IV  VI 

IV  VI 

IV  VI 

IV  VI 

III  VI 


I  I 

II  I 

II  III 

II  III 

III  III 

III  III 

III  III 

IV  III 

IV  III 

IV  II 

IV  III 

IV  III 

IV  IV 

IV  II 

IV  III 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 


I  &  II  I  &  II 

I  &  II  I  &  II 

II  II  &  III 

III  III 

III  III 

III  IV 

III  IV 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 

III  IV 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 

IV  IV 

V  IV 

IV  IV 

V  IV 

V  IV 

V  IV 

V  IV 

V  IV 

V  IV 

V  IV 


(22) 

Residential  Employees 

EMPLOYMENT (000' s) 

Service  Total 

1,392 

980 

1,450 

336 

317 

450 

216 

193 

245 

211 

188 

254 

96 

79 

101 

72 

75 

96 

96 

129 

155 

72 

38 

65 

130 

66 

85 

72 

29 

36 

134 

62 

89 

58 

25 

36 

58 

22 

36 

72 

36 

47 

36 

11 

16 

45 

15 

23 

33 

14 

24 

10 

2 

3 

17 

24 

64 

19 

6 

10 

10 

2 

13 

17 

3 

9 

3,216 

2,320 

3,314 

(25) 

+  58 
+114 
+  29 
+  43 
+  5 
+  24 
+  59 

-  7 

-  45 

-  36 

-  45 

-  22 
-  22 

-  25 

-  20 
-  22 


+  47 


+  98 


{ 


Notes  for  Table  7D 


Table  7D,  representing  the  Mature-State,  is  in  the  same  form  as 

Table  3  of  the  Mature-State  document,  except  that  the  following 

changes  have  been  made : 

(1)  all  the  lower  figures  in  the  range  of  population  and  employ¬ 
ment  estimates  have  been  omitted; 

(2)  5,000  population  has  been  added  to  three  of  the  urban  envelopes 
namely,  Brampton-Bramalea,  North  Burlington  and  Bowmanville,  in 
order  that  the  total  urban  population  would  agree  with  the  con¬ 
trol  figure  of  6,700,000.  The  necessary  changes  have  also  been 
made  in  Columns  (5)  to  (8); 

(3)  the  employment  figures  in  Column  (22)  have  been  recalculated 
using  a  uniform  activity  rate  of  48%;  total  employment  by 
place  of  residence  in  the  23  urban  centres  thus  comes  to 
3,216,000; 

(4)  the  200,000  employees  held  in  reserve  have  been  added  to  the 

figures  in  Columns  (23)  and  (24).  20,000  has  been  allocated 

to  Malton,  70,000  to  North  Pickering  and  the  other  110,000 
according  to  the  method  explained  in  the  text.  Column  (24), 
representing  employment  by  place  of  work,  thus  adds  to  3,314,000, 
representing  an  activity  rate  of  49.5%.  Column  (23)  after  cor¬ 
recting  for  an  error  of  12  in  the  total,  adds  to  2,320,000, 
which  is  equal  to  70%  of  the  total  employment  of  3,314,000. 

(5)  the  net  figures  in  Column  (25) ,  representing  the  difference 
between  employment  by  place  of  work  (Column (24))  and  employ¬ 
ment  by  place  of  residence  (Column  (22))  have  been  recalcu¬ 
lated.  The  sum  of  the  differences  is  98,000;  representing  the 
net  in-commuting  from  outside  the  urban  envelopes. 

(6)  the  order  of  Columns  (9)  to  (20)  has  been  rearranged  in  order 
to  correspond  with  the  order  of  the  Standard  Industrial  Classi¬ 
fication  code. 
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APPENDIX  3 


TERMS  OF  REFERENCE 


Ontario 


Ministry  of  Treasury  Queen's  Park 

Economics  and  Toronto  Ontario 

Intergovernmental 
Affairs 


April  10,  1974 


Mr.  H.L.  Robinson 
M.V.  Jones  &  Associates 
209  Adelaide  Street  East 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5A  1M8 


Dear  Mr.  Robinson: 


COLUC  TASK  FORCE 


We  wish  the  firms  of  M.V.  Jones  &  Associates  and  Peat 
Marwick  &  Partners  to  provide  the  following  services 
in  connection  with  the  COLUC  work  program: 

1.  Using  distributions  of  populations  and 
employment  (the  latter  in  two  categories) 
provided  by  the  COLUC  support  staff  for 

(a)  the  year  1971,  and 

(b)  a  mature  state  beyond  year  2000, 

to  prepare  a  documented  set  of  urban 
place  scenarios  describing  the  most 
straightforward  logical  route  from  the 
one  condition  to  the  other. 

2.  Indicate  weaknesses  or  inconsistencies 
in  the  data  base,  and  propose  ways  of 
overcoming  these,  if  feasible. 

We  stress  that  the  result  is  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
preference  standard  for  subsequent  COLUC  deliberations, 
not  to  be  a  COLUC  output;  it  may  therefore  be  as  "pure" 
as  needed  to  express  the  adopted  phasing  logic,  even 
simplistic.  It  should  recognize  trends,  but  not  be 
bound  by  them  (few  commitments  are  absolute,  in  the 
COLUC  context) .  By  the  same  token,  it  is  vitally 
important  that  the  results  embody  indications  of  the 
sensitivity  of  each  number  or  date  to  the  method. 


/ 


2 


assumptions  and  the  COLUC  philosophy.  In  this  way,  it 
is  hoped  that  adjustments  to  the  scenarios  can  be  effected 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  consequences.  The  need  for 
this  facility  should  directly  influence  the  format  and 
display  of  findings. 

In  the  first  cycle,  we  would  not  expect  you  to  improve 
the  data  base,  but  to  apply  most  thought  and  effort  to 
the  development,  recording  and  application  of  your 
allocation  rationale. 

We  would  expect  frequent  verbal  reports,  and  for  this 
purpose  your  contact  will  be  Mr.  A . R .  Schmidt.  Up  to 
two  half-day  presentations  to  the  Task  Force  should  be 
included  in  your  budget. 

We  require  three  copies  of  a  draft  report  by  April  16, 
1974,  and  60  copies  of  a  final  report  one  week  after 
we  have  commented  on  the  draft. 

The  cost  of  this  work,  including  the  fees  and  expenses 
of  professionals  of  both  M.V.  Jones  and  Associates  and 
Peat  Marwick  and  Partners  shall  not  exceed  $10,000. 

If  you  are  in  agreement  with  the  terms  set  out  in  this 
letter,  please  sign  and  return  the  enclosed  copy  of 
this  letter. 


/  C.  Peter  Honey  ( 

Assistant  Deputy  Minister 
Urban  and  Regional  Affairs 


Agreed 


(Signature) 


Date 


cc:  Messrs.  N.H.  Richardson 


R.A.  McNally 
R.D.  Burns 
A . R .  Schmidt 


APPENDIX  4 


LETTER  TO  MR.  A.R.  SCHMIDT,  APRIL  23,  1974 
RE  ACCELERATION  OF  POPULATION  GROWTH  IN 
OSHAWA  SUB-REGION 


murray  v  jones  and  associates  limited 

urban  and  regional  consultants 

209, adelaide street  east, toronto.ontario  M5A1M8  (416)  366-9561 

814, mcleod  building.edmonton, alberta  T5J  0P1  (403)  424  3001 


Toronto,  Ontario 
April  23,  1974 


Mr.  A.  R.  Schmidt 
COLUC  Task  Force 
Ministry  of  Treasury,  Economics 
and  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
801  Bay  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Dear  Mr.  Schmidt: 

As  agreed  with  you  last  Friday,  we  have  reviewed  Table  7  of  our  draft 
report  to  see  whether  it  would  be  possible,  consistent  with  the  balance 
of  the  COLUC  area  system  as  a  whole,  to  allocate  a  larger  population 
in  1986  to  the  Oshawa  sub-region  and  thus  give  greater  expression  to 
the  preference  for  a  more  rapid  growth  in  this  sub-region  between 
1971  and  1986.  The  results  of  this  review  are  shown  in  the  table 
attached. 

Before  commenting  on  this  table  in  detail,  it  may  be  useful  to  state 
the  general  framework  and  constraints  of  the  problem.  Two  fundamen¬ 
tal  objectives  of  the  Mature-State  Plan  are:  (i)  to  accelerate  growth 
to  the  east  of  Metro  Toronto  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  COLUC 
area  and  thus  alter  the  population  balance  as  between  the  east,  the 
west  and  the  centre,  and  (ii)  to  decentralize  employment  and  thereby 
establish  a  hierarchy  of  urban  places  rather  than  have  a  series  of 
dormitory  satellites  predominantly  oriented  towards  Metro  Toronto. 

These  two  objectives  are  related  in  that  the  Mature-State  plan  would 
not  be  achieved  merely  by  shifting  population  growth  from  Mississauga 
and  perhaps  Hamilton  while  employment  remained  concentrated  in  Metro 
Toronto. 

The  constraint  is  that  the  rate  of  population  growth  in  the  COLUC 
area  is  estimated  to  be  significantly  lower  in  1971-86  than  it  was 
in  the  preceding  ten  years  and  indeed  in  the  preceding  five.  The 
acceleration  of  population  growth  in  one  sub-region  thus  involves 
a  more  than  proportionate  reduction  in  growth  elsewhere,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  wholly  in  terms  of  preferences  and  without  some  regard 
to  past  trends. 
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My  conclusion  is  that  some  acceleration  of  growth  in  the  Oshawa  sub- 
region  compared  to  what  we  showed  in  our  draft  report  may  be  both 
possible,  as  well  as  desirable.  There  is  however  a  limit  to  this 
except  at  the  cost  of  other  preferences  for  the  COLUC  system  as  a 
whole.  This  limit  appears  to  be  at  a  1986  population  of  approxi¬ 
mately  350,000  for  the  Oshawa  sub-region.  The  growth  of  the  eastern 
sub-region  would  thereby  be  accelerated  by  about  30%,  whereas  the 
growth  rate  to  the  west  of  Metro  Toronto  would  be  lowered  by  about 
40%.  The  balance  in  comparison  with  past  trends  would  be  drastically 
altered . 

Turning  now  to  the  details  of  the  table  attached: 

In  Alternative  A,  the  1986  population  of  the  Oshawa  sub-region  is 
increased  by  20,000  to  330,000  and  10,000  is  subtracted  from 
the  populations  of  the  Mississauga  and  Hamilton  sub-regions.  The 
result  is  to  raise  the  growth  rate  in  the  Oshawa  sub-region  from 
4.2%  per  year  as  in  our  Table  7  to  4.6%  per  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  lower  the  growth  rate  in  the  Mississauga  sub-region  from 
4.8%  to  4.7%  per  year,  and  the  growth  rate  in  the  Hamilton  sub- 
region  from  2%  to  1.9%  per  year. 

The  changes  in  1986  require  changes  in  2001  as  well.  In  order  to 
maintain  the  same  growth  rate  from  1986  to  2001  as  in  the  previous 
period,  the  2001  population  of  the  Oshawa  sub-region  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  60,000  to  750,000;  40,000  has  therefore  been  subtracted 
from  the  population  of  the  Mississauga  sub-region  and  20,000  from 
that  of  the  Hamilton  sub-region.  The  growth  rate  of  the  Oshawa  sub- 
region  between  1986  and  2001  is  thus  maintained  at  4.6%  per  year. 

The  growth  rate  of  the  Mississauga  sub-region  is  lowered  from  3.2% 
to  3.0%,  and  that  of  the  Hamilton  sub-region  from  1.5%  to  1.4%  per 
year . 

The  further  consequence  of  these  changes  is  to  alter  slightly  the 
growth  rates  between  2001  and  the  Mature-State.  The  growth  rate 
of  the  Oshawa  sub-region  in  this  period  is  lowered  from  3.4%  to 
2.8%  per  year,  while  the  growth  rate  of  the  Mississauga  sub-region 
is  raised  from  1.8%  to  2.0%  per  year,  and  that  of  the  Hamilton  sub- 
region  from  1.2%  to  1.3%  per  year. 

All  of  the  foregoing  changes  are  carried  further  in  Alternative  B 
in  which  40,000  is  added  to  the  1986  population  of  the  Oshawa  sub- 
region,  and  20,000  is  deducted  from  the  populations  of  the  Mississauga 
and  Hamilton  sub-regions.  The  result  is  that  the  growth  rate  of  the 
Oshawa  sub-region  to  1986  is  raised  to  5.0%,  while  the  growth  rate 
of  the  Mississauga  sub-region  is  lowered  to  4.6%,  and  that  of  the 
Hamilton  sub-region  is  lowered  to  1.8%. 
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However,  the  necessary  adjustments  to  the  population  allocations  in 
2001  introduce  a  complication.  In  order  to  maintain  the  growth  of 
the  Oshawa  sub-region  from  1986  to  2001  at  5.0%,  its  population  in 
2001  is  increased  to  730,000.  This  has  three  inter-related  conse¬ 
quences  : 

(i)  the  growth  rate  of  the  Oshawa  sub-region  from  2001  to  the 
Mature-State  is  reduced  to  2.2%; 

(ii)  the  growth  rates  in  1986  to  2001  of  the  Mississauga  sub- 
region  is  lowered  to  2.7%,  and 

(iii)  the  growth  rates  of  the  Mississauga  and  Hamilton  sub-regions 
from  2001  to  the  Mature-State  are  raised  to  2.2%  and  1.5% 
respectively. 

These  growth  rates  are  perhaps  not  impossible,  but  they  seem  to  me 
less  realistic  and  well  balanced  than  those  of  Alternative  A. 

In  any  case,  and  wholly  apart  from  the  question  of  increasing  employ¬ 
ment  so  that  the  sub-region  does  not  become  an  eastern  dormitory  area 
for  Metro  Toronto,  Alternative  B  represents  about  as  far  as  one  can 
go  in  accelerating  growth  of  the  Oshawa  sub-region  from  1971  to  1986, 
unless  one  is  prepared  to  accept  one  or  other  of  the  following  con¬ 
sequences  : 

(a)  reduction  in  the  growth  of  the  Mississauga  and  Hamilton  sub- 
regions  from  1971  to  1986  would  become  extreme  and  beyond  the 
limits  of  realism; 

(b)  the  population  control  totals  for  the  COLUC  area  would  be 
exceeded.  Whether  this  is  likely  to  happen  or  not,  and  what 
the  probable  consequences  of  its  happening  might  be,  are  out¬ 
side  our  terms  of  reference.  Nevertheless,  the  control  totals 
are  not  immutable  and  Hans  Blumenfeld  has  expressed  the  opinion, 
with  which  we  concur,  that  the  actual  population  is  more  likely 
to  fall  below  than  it  is  to  exceed  them; 

(c)  the  growth  rate  of  the  Oshawa  sub-region  from  1986  to  2001  would 
be  lower  than  from  1971  to  1986; 

(d)  the  growth  rate  of  the  Hamilton  sub-region  and  eventually  also 
that  of  the  Mississauga  sub-region  from  2001  to  the  Mature-State 
would  be  higher  than  is  possible,  within  the  given  control  totals, 
from  1986  to  2001; 

(e)  the  population  allocated  to  Metro  Toronto  is  reduced  in  favour 
of  the  Oshawa  sub-region.  This  possibility  is  illustrated  in 
Alternative  C  of  the  table  attached. 
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The  first  two  of  these  consequences  need  no  further  comment.  As  to 
the  third  and  fourth,  given  the  overall  objective  of  accelerating 
growth  over  the  long  haul  to  the  east  of  Metro  Toronto,  there  would 
seem  little  merit  in  doing  so  up  to  1986  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
would  have  to  be  slowed  down  again  between  1986  and  2001.  By  the 
same  token,  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  envisage  heroic  measures 
to  slow  down  growth  to  the  west  of  Metro  Toronto  up  to  1986,  and  then 
relax  the  constraint  somewhat  to  the  turn  of  the  century  and  even  more 
so  from  the  turn  of  the  century  to  the  Mature-State. 

Alternative  C  removes  these  difficulties.  It  leaves  the  population 
of  the  Oshawa  sub-region  in  1986  and  2001  as  in  Alternative  B  and  the 
1986  population  of  the  Mississauga  and  Hamilton  sub-regions  as  in 
Alternative  A,  and  it  subtracts  20,000  from  the  1986  population  of 
Metro  Toronto  to  keep  within  the  control  total.  The  growth  rate  of 
Metro  Toronto  from  1971  to  1986  is  thus  lowered  from  1.1%  to  1.0% 
per  year.  In  2001,  the  population  of  Metro  Toronto  is  reduced  by 
40,000,  while  the  populations  of  the  Mississauga  and  Hamilton  sub- 
regions  fall  between  the  allocations  in  Alternative  A  and  B.  The 
growth  rates  are  reasonably  balanced  and  the  allocations  show  the 
desired  shift  of  growth  from  Metro  Toronto  and  the  West  to  the  East. 

All  three  alternative  allocations  thus  give  reasonably  acceptable 
results  insofar  as  population  alone  is  concerned.  The  critical  issue 
is  the  required  growth  of  employment  and  whether  the  process  of  acce¬ 
lerating  employment  in  the  Oshawa  sub-region  over  the  next  ten  years 
be  considered  equally  feasible  as  decentralization  from  Metro  Toronto 
to  the  West.  Until  the  practicable  means  of  accelerating  employment 
in  the  Oshawa  sub-region  have  been  more  fully  investigated,  one  should, 
I  think,  be  cautious  about  an  unduly  "preferential"  population  allo¬ 
cation  to  the  Oshawa  sub-region  by  1986.  350,000  would  seem  to  me 

to  be  an  appropriate  maximum  from  this  point  of  view. 

*  *  * 

My  attention  has  been  drawn  to  Table  2  of  the  paper  entitled  "Task 
#7  -  Population  Allocations  to  Urban  Places  1986  and  2001".  In 
order  to  test  the  validity  of  the  allocation  in  this  table,  I  have 
prepared  Table  7A  attached,  which  is  in  the  same  form  as  Table  7 
of  our  report  but  uses  the  figures  of  the  table  referred  to. 

Table  7A  gives  rise  to  the  following  comments: 

1.  None  of  the  population  totals  for  the  23  urban  places  agree 
with  the  control  totals  which  we  were  given  by  the  Task  Force 
working  group.  The  1971  total  differs  by  10,000  and  in  some 
of  the  sub-regions  by  substantially  more  than  that.  The  Mature- 
State  total  is  55,000  less,  there  being  a  difference  of  45,000 
in  the  Mature-State  population  of  the  Mississauga  sub-region 
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and  5,000  less  in  the  Mature-State  populations  of  the  Hamilton 
and  Oshawa  sub-regions.  The  1986  total  is  lower  than  the  control 
total  which  we  were  given,  while  the  2001  total  is  greater.  It 
follows  that  the  constraints  on  the  sub-regional  and  urban  place 
allocations  were  not  the  same  in  this  Table  2  as  those  under  which 
we  were  working. 

2.  Aside  from  the  more  rapid  increase  in  the  Oshawa  sub-region  than 
we  had  allowed  for,  to  which  reference  is  made  below,  the  main 
difference  in  the  1986  allocations  is  the  larger  population  for 
Metro  Toronto,  resulting  in  a  smaller  population  for  the  other 
sub-regions.  The  result  is  that  Metro  Toronto  is  allocated  a 
much  greater  share  of  the  total  COLUC  growth  from  1971  to  1986, 
namely,  49%  according  to  these  figures  compared  to  36%  in  our 
allocation,  together  with  a  reduction  in  the  share  of  growth 
allocated  to  the  Mississauga  and  Hamilton  sub-regions,  from 

45%  in  our  allocation  to  22%  here.  The  further  result  is  that 
the  growth  rate  for  the  Mississauga  sub-region  is  cut  to  2.6% 
per  year,  that  is,  by  almost  two-thirds  compared  to  the  rate  in 
1961-71,  and  a  similar  reduction  is  imposed  on  the  growth  rate 
of  the  Hamilton  sub-region,  so  that  this  sub-region’s  growth 
rate  is  less  than  that  of  Metro  Toronto.  Both  of  these  reduc¬ 
tions  seem  quite  unrealistic,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Hamilton 
sub-region  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  what  planning  goal  or 
desirable  public  policy  would  thereby  be  served. 

3.  The  growth  rate  of  the  Oshawa  sub-region  is  accelerated  from 
3.9%  in  1961-71  to  5.9%  in  1971-86;  the  sub-region’s  share  of 
the  total  COLUC  growth  is  increased  from  14%  in  our  allocation 
to  23%  here.  Apart  from  the  question  whether  such  an  accelera¬ 
tion  is  realistic,  its  consequence  is  a  substantially  reduced 
growth  rate  between  1986  and  2001  and  a  further  even  greater 
reduction  between  2001  and  the  Mature-State.  As  indicated  above, 
it  does  not  seem  desirable  to  aim  at  a  hot-house  growth  rate  in 
one  period  if  it  must  be  followed  by  a  sharply  reduced  rate  in 
the  following  period. 

4.  The  consequence  of  these  changes  in  growth  rate  in  the  Oshawa 
sub-region  are  changes  of  the  opposite  kind  in  the  Mississauga 
and  Hamilton  sub-regions.  If  it  were  indeed  possible  to  reduce 
the  growth  rates  of  these  two  sub-regions  between  1971  and  1986 
to  the  rates  shown,  the  allocations  then  involve  an  acceleration 

of  these  rates  between  1986  and  2001  to  be  followed  by  a  deceleration 
after  2001.  Specifically,  the  growth  of  the  cities  of  Hamilton 
and  Mississauga  are  curbed  in  1971-86  and  then  accelerated  in  1986- 
2001.  In  the  Aurora-Newmarket  region,  a  higher  growth  rate  after 
2001  than  between  1986  and  2001  is  also  implied.  These  "stop-go” 
assumptions  seem  to  me  unrealistic,  they  are  not  desirable,  nor 
are  they  necessary  to  achieve  the  Mature-State. 
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To  sum  up,  an  examination  of  the  Table  2  referred  to  suggests  that 
the  allocations  were  made  without  an  analysis  of  their  implications 
for  the  COLUC  area  as  a  system  in  which  the  various  parts  must  fit 
together  and  be  integrated  in  a  logically  consistent  as  well  as 
desirable  pattern.  A  system  of  inter-related  variables  does  not 
allow  values  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  variables  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  effect  on  the  values-  of  the  others.  The  system  must 
therefore  be  analyzed  to  reveal  its  structure  and  the  inter¬ 
relationships  between  its  variables,  before  assigning  values, 
however  desirable  at  first  glance  these  values  may  seem  to  be, 
independently  of  the  resulting  values  for  the  other  variables. 

This  would  not  appear  to  have  been  done  with  the  allocations  in 
question,  so  that  the  "purity"  of  some  of  the  preferences  is  gained 
at  the  cost  of  "impurities"  and  non-preferences  elsewhere  as  well 
as  at  the  cost  of  a  consistent  phasing  logic  for  the  system  as  a 
whole . 

I  trust  that  the  above  comments  will  be  helpful  in  evaluating  the 
results  of  the  review  of  our  Table  7  which  you  asked  us  to  undertake, 
in  particular  the  point  that  a  1986  population  for  the  Oshawa  sub- 
region  of  about  350,000  constitutes  more  or  less  the  limit  to 
which  one  can  go  in  accelerating  the  growth  of  the  Oshawa  sub-region 
and  still  maintain  internal  balance  and  consistency  in  the  system  as 
a  whole,  not  only  up  to  1986  but  over  the  whole  time  span  between  the 
present  and  the  Mature-State. 


Yours  sincerely, 


HLR: sp 


H.  L.  Robinson. 


Alternative  Populations 
Eastern  and  Western  Sub-Regions 
1986  and  2001 


Mature 

1961  1971  1986  2001  State 


Alternative  A 

Mississauga 

149.9 

310.2 

615 

960 

1,415 

Sub-Region 

2.069 

1.98 

1.56 

1.47 

7.5  % 

4.7% 

3.0% 

2.0% 

Hamilton 

320.3 

441.8 

585 

725 

945 

Sub-Region 

1.379 

1.32 

1.24 

1.303 

3.3% 

1.9% 

1.4% 

1.3% 

Oshawa 

114.3 

167.3 

330 

650 

1,140 

Sub-Region 

1.464 

1.97 

1.97 

1.75 

3.9% 

4.6% 

4.6% 

2.8% 

Alternative  B 

Mississauga 

310.2 

605 

905 

1,415 

Sub-Region 

1.95 

1.50 

1.56 

4.6% 

2.7% 

2.3% 

Hamilton 

441.8 

575 

700 

945 

Sub-Region 

1.30 

1.22 

1.35 

1.8% 

1.4% 

1.5% 

Oshawa 

167.3 

350 

730 

1,140 

Sub-Region 

2.09 

2.09 

1.56 

5.0% 

5.0% 

2.2% 

Alternative  C  - 

including  Metro  Toronto 

Metro  Toronto 

2,104 

2,460 

2,700 

2,900 

1.17 

1.10 

1.074 

1.0% 

0.6% 

0.4% 

Mississauga 

310.2 

615 

930 

1,415 

Sub-Region 

1.98 

1.51 

1.55 

4.7% 

2.8% 

2.2% 

Hamilton 

441.8 

585 

715 

945 

Sub-Region 

1.32 

1.22 

1.32 

1.9% 

1.4% 

1.4% 

Oshawa 

167.3 

350 

730 

1,140 

Sub-Region 

2.09 

2.09 

1.56 

5.0% 

5.0% 

2.2% 

TABLE  7 A 


COLUC  POPULATION  ESTIMATES 
ONTARIO,  COLUC  URBAN  AND 
URBAN  SUB-REGIONS 

Based  on  Table  2  -  Task  #7,  COLUC  Working  Group 

(in  000 ' s) 


Mature 


1961 

1971 

1986 

2001 

Mature 

State 

State/ 

1971 

Ontario 

Total  Pop. 
Growth 

Annual  Rate 

6,236 

7,703 

1.235 

2.1% 

9,753 

1.266 

1.6% 

11,646 

1.194 

1.2% 

14,600 

1.254 

1.14% 

1.90 

COLUC  Urban 

Total  Pop. 

Growth 

Annual  Rate 

2,310.7 

(3,082)* 

3,092 

1.338 

3.0% 

4,058 

1.312 

1.8% 

5,293 

1.304 

1.8% 

6,645 

1.255 

1.2% 

2.15 

Metro  Toronto 


(2,118) * 


Total  Pop. 

1,681.0 

2,104 

2,577 

2,815 

2,900 

Growth 

1.252 

1.22 

1.09 

1.03 

1.38 

Annual  Rate 

2.3% 

1.3% 

0.6% 

0.2% 

Aur o r a / Newmar ke t 
Sub-Region 

(80)* 

Total  Pop. 

45.2 

69.0 

124 

168 

300 

Growth 

1.527 

1.80 

1.36 

1.79 

4.35 

Annual  Rate 

4.3% 

4.0% 

2.0% 

2.9% 

Mississauga 

Sub-Region 

(289)* 

Total  Pop. 

149.9 

310 

456 

816 

1,370 

Growth 

2.069 

1.47 

1.79 

1.68 

4.42 

Annual  Rate 

7.5% 

2.6% 

4.0% 

2.6% 

Hamilton 

Sub-Region 

(423)* 

Total  Pop. 

320.3 

442 

510 

756 

940 

Growth 

1.379 

1.15 

1.48 

1.24 

2.13 

Annual  Rate 

3.3% 

1.1% 

2.6% 

1.1% 

Oshawa  Sub-Region 

(172)* 

Total  Pop . 

114.3 

167 

391 

738 

1,140 

Growth 

1.464 

2.34 

1.89 

1.29 

6.81 

Annual  Rate 

3.9% 

5.9% 

4.3% 

1.3% 

*  1971  figures  from  Table  2. 
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